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Potes. 
DESCENDANTS OF EDMUND WALLER IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Several notices of the Poet Waller and his 
works having appeared at various times in “ N. & 
Q.,”" many of its readers may be interested in 


! 


learning something of the poet’s descendants in 


North America. 

Through the kindness of my friend J. Tanswell, 
Esq., of the Temple, London, I have had an op- 
portunity of perusing a Discourse on the Life and 


Character of the Hon. Littleton Waller Tazewell | 


(or Tanswell), an eminent Lawyer and Senator in 
the United States, twice President of the Senate, 
and sometime elected Governor of Virginia, who 
died May 6, 1860, by Hugh Blair Grigsby, LL.D., 


published at Norfolk, Virginia, in the same year, | 


from which I have taken the following particulars 
as appearing to me to be worth noting. 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of Waller, says that 
Benjamin, the poet’s eldest son, was disinherited 
by his father, as wanting common understanding, 


and sent to New Jersey; and in the pedigree of 


the Wallers given by Dr. Lipscomb in his History 
of Bucks, it is stated, on the authority of an auto- 
graph letter from Sir Wathen Phillips Waller, 
Bart., that Benjamin Waller was non compos 
mentis, and died in Virginia. 

“It was not, however,” Dr. Grigsby says, “from this 
Benjamin (a name still popular in the family) that the 
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Virginian Wallers derive their origin. The first person 
of the name in Virginia was Edmund Waller, who bore 
the name of the poet, and was probably his grandson, 
and who came over in the beginning of the 18th century. 
His son Benjamin (who became a judge, and resided at 
Williamsburg) was born in 1716, was probably educated 
at William and Mary, and entered a clerk’s office, in the 
duties of which he was profoundly versed. He was ap- 
pointed clerk of the general court before the Revolution, 
and attained to such high distinction as a judge-of-law, 
that he was frequently consulted by the Court, and is 
said to have given more opinions as chamber-counsel 
than all the lawyers of the colony united. He was 
appointed chief of three commissioners of admiralty 
under the Republic, and as such was a member of the 
First Court of Appeals eeeese He dicd in 1786, 
at the age of 70. He inhabited a long low wooden house, 
which may still be seen at the head of Woodpecker 
Street, on the south side, in the City of Williamsburg,” 
which was afterwards the residence of his grand- 
son, Governor Tazewell, who was a son of Do- 
rothea Elizabeth Waller, a daughter of Judge 
Waller, by Henry Tazewell, a Judge of the Ge- 
neral Court and of the Court of Appeals, a 
Senator of the United States, and twice President 
of the Senate. 

Perhaps some of the North American or English 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” can give us some 
further information respecting the poet's trans- 
atlantic descendants, and especially what became 
of Benjamin, the poet’s imbecile son ; and whether 
Edmund, who, as Dr. Grigsby informs us, went to 
Virginia in the beginning of the last century, was 


| the poet’s grandson, or in any other way related 


to him ? 

William Waller, the poet’s third son, was a 
merchant in London. Had he any descendants ?. 
I suppose not, at least no sons, as Stephen, the 
fourth son, seems to have succeeded to the family 
estate of Gregories. Gxo. R. Corner. 


MILTON PORTRAITS. 

The Introduction to Mr. Leigh Sotheby's sump- 
tuous volume of Ramblings in the Elucidation of 
the Autograph of Milton may recall attention to a 
subject which I attempted to bring before the 
notice of your readers (2™ S, xi. 9), and affords 
me an opportunity of joining with him in set- 
ting at rest one of the questions which I had 
raised. I had, I think, satisfactorily traced the 
successive steps by which a crayon drawing, for- 


| merly in the possession of the elder Richardson, 


| 
| 


had come to be confounded with the original 
drawing of Faithorne, with which it had no point 
of resemblance ; and had shown that the engrav- 
ings purporting to be from Faithorne’s drawing, 
stated to be in the possession of Mr. Baker of 
Bayfordbury, were in fact derived, more or less 
remotely, from the same source as Richardson’s 
etching. So far, subsequent inquiry has strongly 
confirmed all that I advanced. I proceeded, how- 
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ever, to a conjecture that Mr. Baker’s drawing 
might be a copy of Richardson’s “ excellent 
original in crayons”; the fact being, as I stated, 
that I had seen none of the pictures or drawings, 
and derived my information solely from the pub- 
lished engravings, which in the present instance 
turn out to be most untrustworthy. Since the 
publication of my essay, I have had the privilege 
of inspecting Mr. Baker's drawing; and I now, 
not only cordially concur in Mr. Leigh Sotheby's 
conclusion that it is the “ excellent original” itself, 
described by Richardson, and of which the etch- 
ing numbered 74 in my list is by far the best 
published copy, but I can confirm it by satisfac- 
tory evidence: for the drawing is marked with 
the sharply-punched cursive 2, by which the col- 
lection of the elder Richardson was distinguished. 
I mentioned this fact to Mr. Leigh Sotheby, 
shortly before his melancholy death ; and, know- 
ing of his intention to allude to my paper on the 
Milton Portraits, requested him to explain how far 
my views had been modified by actual inspection 
of the drawing. 

I will not seek to trespass on your space by 
noting how far I agree with, or differ from, some 
other opinions expressed in Mr. Leigh Sotheby's 
Introduction ; but as I flatter myself my essay is 
likely to be referred to for information by anyone 
hereafter writing on the subject of Milton Por- 
iraits, 1 may perhaps be allowed here to qualify 
a somewhat too sweeping phrase, in which I ex- 
pressed a doubt whether any bust of Milton was 
taken from the life. ‘The expression was a hasty 
one; for I had no wish to question the fact of the 
bust at Christ’s College, Cambridge, having been 
taken from the life, of which Mr. Leigh Sotheby 
adduces substantial evidence. 

Joun Fircurrr Marsu. 





THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 


[14 Nov. 1588].—Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto him 
&e. A newe Ballad, deciphering the vaine Expences 
of fond Felloes upon fickel Maides, §c. [no sum]. 

[“ Fond Felloes” were, of course, foolish fellows; but 
here the double meaning of the word, as we now under- 
stand it, supported the view of the anonymous ballad- 
writer, in censuring ridiculous expenditure upon worthless 
objects. ] 

Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto him &c. A Dylty of 
thexploits of therle of Cumberland on the Sea in 
October, 1588, and of the Overthrowe of 1600 
Spaniardes in Irland. . .. . 


[Another entry of a publication, relating to the defeat 
of the Armada, and to the capture of ship-wrecked Spa- 
niards in Ireland, which ought perhaps to have been 
— | among tracts, poems, and ballads upon that 
event. 


[no sum]. | 





xix° die Novembr.—John Charlewood. Alowed 
unto him for his copie An Epitaphe of Mr. Willm. 
Lynaker’s Deathe, §ce.. . «© «© «© © © 6 ih 


[We know not who this Mr. William Lynaker may 
have been, nor what were his claims to the distinction 
here afforded. The famous Thomas Linacre died in 1524, 
and he may have left a son behind him who may have 
survived till 1588. ] 


xx™? die Novembr.— Edw. Aggas. Allowed 
unto him &e. a booke intytuled The Historye of 
Aurelio and Isabell, daughter of the Kingé of 
Scottes, §c. This booke is in foure languages, 
viz. Italyan, Spanishe, Frenche, and Englishe vj‘. 


[There was an edition of this romance in 1588, and it 
was published in four languages for the assistance of 
learners. It appears to have been originally printed at 
Antwerp as early as 1556 — Impressa en Anvers: anda 
copy of it from a Brussels press, as late as 1608, is known. 
The English impression is not a very rare book; but it 
has acquired celebrity from the mistaken assertion of 
Collins, that Shakspeare’s Tempest was founded upon it.] 


21 Nov.— Ric. Jones. Entred for him a ballad 
&e. entituled A newe Ballad of Englandes Joy and 
Delight in the back Rebound of the Spanyurdes 
Beige. « ws ec we ee seers Tas sum}. 


[ About fifteen years after this date, a person of the name 
of Fennor, or Vennard, got up a sort of allegorical drama- 
tic entertainment at the Swan Theatre, under the title of 
England's Joy : it referred to the leading incidents of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and included the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada, } 


23 die Novembr. —Thoms Gubbin, Thoms 
Newman. Allowed unto them &c. a booke inty- 
tuled Elizabetha Triumphans, wherein is conteyned 
the hellishe Subteltie, the damnable Devises, and 
develishe Practizes, that the Popes of Rome have 
used ever sithence the Queenes Ma‘ first came to 
the Crowne, f0. 2 2 2 se te ew ew ew OH 


[ This poem of twenty-two leaves, d4to., by James Aske, 
was “printed by Thomas Orwin for Thomas Gubbin and 
Thomas Newman” in 1588, under a title, somewhat 
abridged by the clerk at Stationers’ Hall: he, however, 
omitted the most interesting portion, which runs thus: 
“With a declaration of the manner how her Excellency 
was entertained by her Souldyers into her Campe Royall 
at Tilbery in Essex: and of the overthrow had against 
the Spanishe Fleete: briefly, truly, and effectually set 
foorth, declared and handled by J. A.” In his address to 
the Reader, Aske boasts that he wrote the poem “ very 
neere within the space of one whole month.” He speaks 
of it as a youthful production, and it is remarkable as 
being entirely in blank-verse, then very unusual. We 
quote a few lines descriptive of the scene at ‘Tilbury : — 


* Then did our sacred Queene 
Her signes display of courage wonderfull : 
For when our Queene (an Amazonian Queene) 
Most carefully the Vanward had beheld, 
She thence doth go the Reerward for to see, 
And takes a view of it —two strong set flankes. 
At whose by passing launce with pike are bow'd, 
And all yeeld reverence to her sacred selfe.” 


A copy of this rare book was in the possession of Mr 
T. Grenville, and is therefore now in the library of the 
British Museum. } 
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25 Nov. — Thomas Orwyn. Allowed unto him | 


to prynte a thinge Intytuled A Joyefull Songe or 
Sonnet of the royall receavinge of the Queenes Ma- 
jestye into the Cytye of London, on Sondaye the 
24th of November, 1588, all alonge Flete Streete to 
the Cathedrall Churche of St. Paule, §c. . vj*. 

[Under date of 14 Nov., we have had the entry of “a 
joyfull ballad” on the entrance of Queen Elizabeth into 
“her city of London;” but the present “thinge,” as it 
is called, was to celebrate her progress to St. Paul's, to 
return thanks for the deliverance of the country from the 
invasion of the Armada. This happened, according to 


Stow and all other authorities, on the day before the date | 


of the preceding memorandum. ] 


xxvj. die Nov.— Mr. Ponsonbye. Licensed unto 
him, &e. a booke intytuled The Voyadge into the 
Weste Indyes made by Sir Frauncis Drake, knighte 
wy" 
[Richard Field (the son of Henry Field, tanner, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon) printed for Ponsonby; but, al- 
though the above entry was made in Nov. 1588, the book 
did not appear until 1589, under the title of A Summarie 
and true Discourse of Sir Francis Drake's West Indian Voy- 
age. Wherein were taken the townes of Saint Jago, Sancto 
Domingo, Cartagena and Saint Augustine. The Expeditio 
Francisci Draki Equitis Angli in Indias Occidentales, 
Anno 1585, had been printed at Leyden in 1588 with 
four maps, which were repeated in the English edition. ] 


Tho. Nelson. Entred for him Ax excellent Dyttie 
of the Queenes comminge to Paules Crosse the 24th 
Daie of November, 1588, &e. .« . . +» . Vj% 

[Stow tells us that on her way Elizabeth received a 


Thomas Orwyn. Entred for his copie, Boke 
his Surfeyt of Love, with a farewel to the Follies 
of his owne Phantasie, §ce. . « . « 6 «© Vi% 

[It is very possible that by “Boke” was meant Paul 
Bucke, whose name is subscribed at the end of the play 
of The Three Ladies of London, 4to. 1592, and who wrote 
a “Prayer for Sir Humphrey Gilbert” as early as 1578 
(see Extr. from the Stationers’ Registers, published by 
the Shakesp. Soc., vol. ii. p. 61.) He was an actor; and 
besides a natural son, had a daughter buried at St. 
Anne’s Blackfriars, on 23 July, 1580. Hester, daughter 
to James Buk, was buried there in Dec. 1592.] 


John Wolf. Entred for his Copie, Robertes his 
Welcome of good will to Captayne Candishe. 

[no sum]. 

[The name of Roberts will recur afterwards in refer- 

ence to his epitaph upon the Earl of Leicester, which is 

quoted by Ritson (Bibliogr. Poet. p. 311), but he takes 
no notice of the above “ Welcome” to Cavendish. } 


9 December [1588].—John Wolf. Entred for 
his copie, Alcida, Grenes Metamorphosis, §c. 

[no sum]. 

[This registration of one of the famous Robert Greene's 

popular productions has not been adverted to; and al- 

though the only known impression of his “Alcida, 

Greene’s Metamorphosis, wherein is discovered a pleasant 


| transformation of bodies into sundry shapes,” &c. is dated 


present of “a crapon, or toade-stone, set in golde,” while | 


Henry Lite placed in ber royal hands his work, just 
printed, called The Light of Britayne, a Recorde of the 


honorable Originall and Antiquitie of Britaine (Chron. p- | 
1260). She was received by the Bp. of London, and the | 


Dean of St. Paul’s, but the sermon on the occasion was 
by the Bishop of Salisbury. } 

27 Die Novembr. — John Wolf. <A ballad in- 
tituled 7'he joyfull Tryumphes performed by dyverse 
Xpian Prynces beyond the Seas for the happiness 
of England and the overthrowe of the Spanishe 

javyes, shewinge alsoe the Justinge at Westm™ on 
the Coronation Daie, in the xxxj‘ yere of Her Mate 
ns ae in a oe [no sum]. 

[ These joustings and rejoicings are not dwelt upon by 
the chroniclers of the time: they were perhaps weary of 
such repeated descriptions. ] 

John Wolf. Item allowed unto him, &c. A Bal- 
lad whiche dothe plainelie unfolde the Grief and 
Vexation that comesby a Scolde . . [no sum]. 

[ Wolf seems seldom to have paid any money when he 
caused entries to be made. This ballad is known by a 
reprint of a date of at least fifty years later. One stanza 
runs thus; — 

“If your wife is a scold 
Do not let her get old, 
Though shrews, they say, live very long; 
But while she is young 
Put a gag on her tongue, 
And this is the drift of my song.” 
_ The whole ballad of twelve stanzas, though humorous, 
is too long for our purpose. } 


as late as 1617, this entry shows how early it was in ex- 
istence, and, in all probability, in print. For older pieces 
by Greene, see Extr. from Stat. Reg., vol. ii. p. 86, &c. ] 
Robt. Robinson. Alowed to him, &c. ij bookes, 
thone The godly Garden, and thother Christian 
Prayers: and the Enemy of Idlenes. This last 
to be printed to thuse of the cumpanye . xviij*. 
[There is more than one Goodly Garden, as well as 
Enemies of Idleness, Unthriftiness, §&c. W. Sares pub- 


| lished The Image of Idlenesse at a date considerably ante- 
| rior to this entry. One Enemy of Idleness, probably that 


here introduced, was by William Fulwood, originally 
printed in 1568, and often afterwards: it seems to have 
been the property of the Stationers’ Company, and there- 
fore was now reprinted for its use and benefit. ] 


6 Januarij [1588-9].—Thomas Orwin, Entred 
for his copie Secunda pars Elizabethe, §&c. , vj*. 


9 Jan.—John Charlwood. Entred for his copie 
The honorable Histories of Palmendos and Prima- 
lion of Greece, Sonnes to the famous Emperor 
Palmerin d’ Olive of Constantinople, devided into 
vij several bookes or partes . . « « « + ¥%X 

[ This translation from the French was by A. M., i.e. 
Anthony Munday, “one of the messengers of her Mate's 
Chamber”; and it was printed by J.C. for Simon Watcr- 
son in 1589, 4to. It was then called The Honourable, 
pleasant, and rare conceited Historie of Palmendos, with- 
out any mention of Primaleon. Herbert (Ames, p. 1105) 
gives it the date of 1588, probably from the above entry, 
but it was not published until 1589, and it ia evident 
that Charlwood registered it for Waterson, The trans- 
lator dedicated it in Latin verse to Sir F. Drake, and 
signed it Antonius Mondaius. ] 


13 Jan.—Tho. Orwin. Entred for his eopie, 





&e. a newe ballad of A Prisoner brought Home 
| 
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in a coffen to paie his Creditor, with thepitaphe to | 


@&e. ... o 8 ‘ vj* 
[Creditors had seized the body of a dead man, to keep 
it as a pledge, until they were paid. Such was the law 
until comparatively recently, but it was so singular an 
event in 1589, that a ballad-maker availed himself of it. ] 
Thomas Gosson. Entred for his copie a newe 
ballad intitled The Hangman's Daunce, shewing 
the just Reward of a bribed Knave . . . . Yj’. 
J. Payne Corrier. 


THE RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ORKNEY 
ISLANDS. 


As the result of excavations that have been 


carried on by enthusiastic explorers of Nor- | 


thern antiquities on the rich field of the Ork- 
ney Islands, has been recently attended with 
some measure of success, in the discovery of a 


Runic inscription on the walls of one of those | 


buildings known as Picts’-houses, which are so 
numerous in that locality, it may be considered 
probable that some light may be thrown on the 
object and origin of such buildings, as well as the 
more extensive question, — or guestio vexata, as it 
may be justly termed, — of the origin of the early 
inhabitants of Scotland. Exact drawings of the 
structure in question have, understand, been made, 
together with accurate fac-similes of the Runes, for 
the purpose of having them placed in an engraved 
form before the Royal Society of Copenhagen, and 
the other learned bodies of Europe for inspection, 
and for the interpretation of the latter. Prior to 
this being accomplished, it may be hazardous to 
theorise, yet I have for some time considered that 
the existence and character of these buildings 
tends to support the early-entertained opinion 
that the Picts, instead of being the aborigines of 
Scotland, were merely an early immigration of a 
sept of the great northern hive; and I consider 
there exists at least a strong presumption that 
these islands of Orkney have on two separate oc- 
casions, with the interval of about 1000 years, 
formed a stepping-stone for the great migration 
westward to the British Islands. I do not see 
how the circumstantial account of the first of these, 
as related by the early historian Nennius, can be 
set aside in the face of such strong corroborative 
evidence as exists of its authenticity. He states 
that after the arrival of the Scots, and their oc- 
cupation of Ireland, the Picts arrived, B.c. 250, 
and occupied the Orkneys, from which they fre- 
quently made predatory incursions along the 
southern coasts, and devastated long districts ; 
but that subsequently having obtained a footing 
in Scotland, they gained possession of a third part 
of the island, which, adds the historian, “ they hold 
at this day.” 

The tact of the occupation of Ireland by the 
Scots affords a strong presumption of the prior 








_ the contracting party, the matter is quite impro- 
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occupation of Scotland. It also dispels any idea of 


| improbability connected with the recorded ae. 


count of the subsequent Pictish immigration in 
respect of means of locomotion, or other matters 
that might tend to inspire doubt or objections, 
If the arrival of the former at an early period 
cannot be questioned, neither de facto can the 
subsequent arrival of the latter. It is the absence 
of all traces of aborigines prior to the Picts that 
has tended to promote the idea that these must 
have been the first inhabitants ; whereas the very 
meagre knowledge we possess of the latter sug- 
gests the idea, not that this period was a blank, but 
that it is too remote in the pre-historic ages for us 
to possess any knowledge concerning it. There 
is no doubt that ere the arrival of the Romans the 
two dominant nations in Scotland were the Scots 
and Picts. Yet the Roman writers do not fail in 
addition to specify the more early inhabitants as 
Caledoniz or Britannize. Chalmers, in maintaining 
the contrary hypothesis that the Picts were the 
descendants of the aborigines, lays great stress on 
the expression of the noted Eumenius and his 
panegyric on Constantius Chloris, Caledonians, and 
other Picts; but that too much weight ought not to 
be placed on an isolated expression in a composi- 
tion, in which the writer’s purpose was merely to 
excite the imagination by his laudations of the em- 
peror, is seen from the statements of the historian 
Marcellinus, who wrote only a few years later in 
the fourth century, and who frequently specifies 
the Picts, Scots, and Britons. Sidonius, in a 
panegyric precisely similar to that mentioned, also 
enumerates the Caledonians, Scots, and Picts, 
in reference to which latter he uses the expres- 
sion “ Saxone Pictem.” Tacitus, who may be con- 
sidered the best informed of all such writers, also 
distinctly specifies the German origin of the 
northern inhabitants of the island, and by all the 
early chroniclers the then races are enumerated. 
Although very little of the early history of 
Scotland is known, yet there exists proof to attest 
the fact that the advance of the Pictish power was 
from the north, as that of the Scots was from the 
west. The Orkneys are termed both by Scandi- 
navian and Saxon chroniclers the land of Picts, 
as evidenced by the name borne to this day by the 
estuary which divides the island from the north 
of Scotland — the Pentland Firth. Thus it is re- 
corded, that on the first arrival of the Saxon fleet, 
under the command of Octa and Ebusa, the son 
and brother of Hengist, that it sailed around the 
country of the Picts, laid waste the Orkneys, and 
took possession of many regions, even to the con- 
fines of the Pictish territory. There is not perhaps 
great weight due to the oft-repeated story of the 
Saxons being invited by the ancient inhabitants 
of the island to defend them from these maraud- 
ing invaders. If, however, we view the Picts as 
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bable, and in view of this hypothesis it is at least 
strange that both narratives, altogether incompa- 
tible, should receive credence with early writers, 
and be passed over without comment. The only 
solution is that the Picts were not the contracting 
arty or, in other words, not the so-called original 
inhabitants, but one of the marauding parties 
against whom the help of the Saxons was said to 
have been solicited. Again, it is found that these 
same islands of Orkney retained during the time 
of the Pictish monarchy in Scotland an import- 
ance, which, in respect of their situation, they could 
not have otherwise possessed than in accordance 
with the hypothesis maintained, viz. that these 
islands are the cradle of the nation. 
It is related during the reign of Bridei, who go- 
yerned in Scotland from 536 to 586, that St. 
Columba found chiefs or ambassadors from the 
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islands residing at the court of that monarch, and | 


that he took the opportunity of sending missiona- 
ries under their protection to enlighten the more 
distant islanders, a circumstance which is corro- 
borated by the fact that, on the second immigra- 


tion of Scandinavian nobles, a religious sect was | 


discovered among the islanders, termed Pape, 
as distinguished from Peti or Picts. 


ments existing in the island point back to a very | 


remote antiquity, and these are also of a somewhat 
promiscuous kind. 
immediate neighbourhood of the north of Scot- 
land that these tumuli, locally known as Picts’ 
houses, are found. These, in their structure and 
object, attest the origin of the early inhabitants, 
and no better description of them could be given 
than that contained in the following language of 
Tacitus : — 

“Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, eosque multo 


insuper fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi et receptaculum | : 
| continue six months, more or less. 


frugibus; quia frigorum ejusmodi locis molliunt: et, si 
quando hostis advenit, aperta populatur; abdita autem et 
defossa, aut ignorantur, aut eo ipso fallunt, quod querenda 
sunt.” — Germ, xvi. 

J.G.F. 


Paris. 





EARTHQUAKE AT ROME. 


The following graphic and interesting account, 
by an eyewitness, of the great earthquake which 
happened at Rome in the year 170%, is extracted 
from a MS. Common-place Book of Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, which is in my possession. The letter 
was addressed by Mr. Jervas, then at Rome, to 
Mr. Clarke, Clerk of the Kitchen to King William 
and Queen Anne. ; 

“ Str, 

“The News here for two months past is dreadful; so 
many and so violent earthquakes among our neighbours, 
that ‘tis next to a miracle we have escaped hitherto. 
Upon the 14* and of January and 2¢ of February 
ten thousand were killed, and one may conclude as many 
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more must die of hunger, cold, and distempers, occasioned 
by being exposed to lie in the fields, most without cover- 
ing, many without cloths, and all, universally, in or near 
those ruined cities, towns, and villages, destitute of all 
things necessary. The Italians fancy ground floors un- 
wholesom, and therefore their calamities are the more 
fatal, not having warning enough to get down stairs. 
The first great shock at Nercia was at two hours in the 
night, and, being stormy weather, all people within doors. 
Those of Acquila upon such surprizing warning, were 
retired into the fields under tents, huts, and the like for 
twenty days; and presuming the danger over, upon the 
24 of February, the Purification of the Virgin being ap- 
pointed for a general Communion, and very fair weather 
happening, most people ventured into the town upon a 
solemn devotion, The ordinary sort had dispatch’d their 
affairs in the morning, and most of the richer were taken 
in the act at St. Dominic’s about noon. A furious wind, 
rattling like thunder, accompanying the agitation of the 
earth, in a moment's time brought down 26 churches 
and several thousand houses. Those that were near the 
doors, and where the streets were broad, saved them- 
selves; all the rest were crushed to pieces, or left several 
days under the rubbish, to languish miserably of their 
wounds, or hunger, or cold, or all together, none daring to 
relieve another, for the shakes were repeated 50 times 
that day, and continue frequent still, only the greater 
shocks affect us here. We had nota breath of air that 
remarkable Friday, neither before nor after; a dead, 


| sultry calm; sulphureous vapours felt in several parts of 


The monu- 


It is only there and in the | 


| place. 


the town. Here are 1500 houses propt; an hair’s breadth, 
as one may say, would have level’d all, and ‘tis certain 
no place upon our globe ought to be so much regretted 
should it be destroy’d. No time could repair the loss; 
so many and so stupendous Monuments of Art and Mag- 
nificence that must necessarily perish, that no pen or 
pencil can express, nor the most elevated imagination 
conceive, a just idea of their beauty. If my prayers 
could signify any thing, 1 could forget myself and my 
acquaintance, and beg for the preservation of this glorious 
I happen’d (to be) with Mr Michell of Leghorn, 
merchant, in my lodgings, which are very high and very 
good, except in an earthquake. We were rock’d as in a 
ship at least for 40 seconds. The ground trembles still; 
but we hope the worst is past, tho’ we know they usually 
The first was in Oc- 
tober. I am so loth to lose a month’s time that I venture 
on with the rest; tho’ to wake in the night, and feel the 
house shake, has something in it of terrible even to the 
most resolved. The Duke of Shrewsbury is in a villa, 
but returns in a few days, if nothing considerable happens, 
His palace has suffered among the rest, and I know no 
place without some mark. We are as in a town besieged, 
The first two or three days and nights few can either eat 
or sleep; but after that, tho’ the number of the bombs 
encrease, and consequently the danger, yet every body 
being equally concern’d, and no place safe, they expose 
themselves to mere chance as frankly as the bravest 
soldier. If there comes another rousing shock I shall de- 
camp; in the mean time have pack’d up all my things, 
I have had time to settle every thing, and go on at the 
old rate. The dismal processions disturb more than the 
earthquake ; such continual howling, and whipping 
themselves with chains and cords, Crowns of thorns, 
and habits lined all through with furz bushes next their 
naked bodys; arms stretched out and fastened to great 
crosses, with skeletons, hour glasses, scyths, and other 
horrid symbols that bring grist to the priests, and frighten 
the rest of the world out of their wits and senses.” 


By this terrible catastrophe the city of Aquila 
was destroyed. The shock was felt in England. 
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I should be glad to obtain some information 
respecting the Joseph Clarke by whom my MS. 
was written. Was he the son of the Clerk of the 
Royal Kitchen, to whom the above letter was ad- 
dressed? and who was the latter ? The Common- 

lace Book was written about the middle of the 
ast century. Some of the entries were made 

between the years 1745 and 1749. From the 

general character of his reading, which was ex- 

tensive, I imagine the writer was a clergyman. 

Who, also, was Mr. Jervas ? Joun MAciean. 
Hammersmith. 





DANTE’S COMMEDIA. 


I am afraid but few English readers are inter- 
ested in the discoveries of my late friend Rossetti 
on this subject. Still there may be some; and “N. 
& Q.” is, I presume, not unknown on the Conti- 
nent. I therefore make no apology for the fol- 
lowing observations, which may prove useful to 
the destined successor to Rossetti’s labours. The 
task of finally developing the hidden meaning of 
the Commedia is, I believe, reserved for Italy, 
and probably for Bologna, the ancient incunabula 
of Ghibellinism. How it would rejoice the spirit 
of Dante if he were now to see the object of his 
aspirations —the overthrow of the Papacy, and 
the establishment of mental and political liberty— 
on the eve of accomplishment, in a far more ra- 
tional and solid manner than in his Utopian dream 
of a universal monarchy ! 

Dante's “Hell,” for of that only I now speak, is, 
according to Rossetti’s view, in which I think most 
of the Continental literati acquiesce, Italy under 
the Pope and the Guelfs. The German Emperor is 
the God, the Pope the Lucifer or Satan of the 

em; and the circumstance which I wish to make 
ail and which had escaped Rossetti, with all 
his sagacity, and is yet so strongly confirmatory of 
the truth of his theory, is that the geographical 
features of Italy formed the ground-plan of this 
poem. I will show it thus: — 

The abode of the Dantean God, the Emperor, 
was in Germany beyond the Alps, which must be 
passed to reach him. Now we find Dante in the 
opening of the poem attempting to climb a moun- 
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| Florence. There seems to be a hint of Viterbo ; 
and finally the poet arrives at the centre, the 
Giudecca (from Judas) the abode of the arch- 
traitor Lucifer, i. e. the Pope, the rebel against 
and enemy of God the Emperor. This is only a 
slight sketch, for many particulars are passed over, 
but I think it will suffice to prove the truth of my 
position. 

The ground-plan of the Purgatory —a conical 
mountain ascending by ledges or terraces — was 
also given by one of the natural features of Italy. 
I have never been at Lucca, so I cannot say whe- 
ther the practice continues or not ; but Montaigne, 
in his Journal d'un Voyage en Italie (ii. 256), has 
the following passage, which I give in his own in- 
different Italian : — 


“Non si pud assai lodare, e per la bellezza e per I’ utile, 
questo modo di cultivare le montagne fin alla cima, facen- 
dosi in forma di scaloni delli cerchi intorno d’ essi, e 1!’ alto 


| di questi scaloni, adesso appoggiandolo di pietre, adesso 





| con altri ripari, se la terra di se non sta soda, il piano del 


scalone, come si riscontra pit: largo o pili stretto, empien- 
dolo di grano, e |’ estremo del piano verso la valle, cic? il 
giro el’ orlo, aggirandolo di vigna; e dove (come verso 
le cime) non si pud ritrovar né far piano, mettendoci 
tutto vigne.” 

I think there can be little doubt that Dante had 
one of these hills in his mind when constructing 
his Purgatory. I will finally state that, if my me- 
mory does not deceive me, the opinion of Rossetti 
was that the Purgatory and the Paradise were to 
be regarded not as consecutive but as parallel, ex- 
pressing the same thing under different forms. 

Tuos. Ketcuttey. 


RECORDS OF SEPULCHRAL REMAINS. —No. IV. 


“ Glynn Church, County Antrim. — On the mountain 
road, that connected Carrickfergus with Larne in the old 
stylz, stands the pretty church of this name. It is sweetly 
situated under a partially planted hill, and over a wooded 
little valley and rivulet. In its front is a neat plantation, 


| separated by a line of small shrubs from the graveyard, 


tain, where he is impeded by three beasts repre- | 


senting the Guelfic powers. He has then to turn 
back and pass, under the guidance of Virgil, a 
native of the sub-Alpine Mantua, through the 
Guelfic Hell, till he reaches its central point. 
He first comes to a gateway which Rossetti, with- 
out any knowledge of this theory, has shown to 
be Brescia, whence he comes to a river, i. e. the 
Po. Beyond this is the Limbo, the inhabitants of 
which Rossetti has regarded as leading Ghibel- 
lines, and which I take to be Bologna, which was 
a chief seat of Ghibellinism. After this he reaches 
La Citta di Dite, in which nothing but the deepest 
prejudice can prevent any one from recognising 





which contains monuments to John Mitchell of Belfast, 
student of Divinity, ob. 1708, and to his father and rela- 
tions; to John M‘Clelland, ob. 1714; to Alexander Bur- 
gess, ob. 1717, and his descendants; to James Pennall, 
ob. 1742, and his family; to James Rae, ob. 1740, with 
other monuments to Raes, some sculptured with armo- 
rials; to William Dyer, ob. 1791; to James Garvan, ob. 
1793, and his wife; to James Boyd, ob. 1776; to James 
Mayce, ob. 1784, and his family; to John Donell, ob. 
1830, and his family; to James Baine, ob. 1811, and 
his descendants; to John Hamilton, ob. 1814, and his 
family; to William Kell, ob. 1816, erected by his sons 
John and James Kell, of Cambridge, Ohio; to John Mac 
Chesney, of Belfast, ob. 1806, and his descendants; to 
James Madden, ob. 1836; to the family of Archibald 
Robinson from 1836; to Mary Berryhill, ob. 1821; to 
Mary Aiken of Magheramorne. ob, 1830.”—-E-xtract from 
MS. History of Co. Antrim, vol. ii. 

Island Magee Churches, county Antrim.—In the 
old church here are monuments to Robert Kin- 
caid, ob. 1697, and his descendants; to Martha 
Kain, ob. 1752, and her children; to Henry 
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«“ Brynen " (Brennan), ob. 1753, with other stones 
to his descendants, who are called “ Brennan” on 
those from 1828. In the southern gable-wall of 
the old church are inserted five slabs, commemo- 
rating members of the Nilson or Neilson family 
from 1720; while within the church are monu- 
ments to the Boyles from 1797; but its area was 
such a forest of nettles, and the head-stones were 
so covered with observant snails, that I could not 
pursue my inquiries to their inconvenience. The 
grave-yard attached to the new church has monu- 
ments to Lairds, Browns from 1752, Greggs, 
Wilsons, Millikens, and Aikens. A stone re- 
cording the names of those who were drowned off 
this coast in 1811 in a Maryport vessel ; another 
to William Haltridge, drowned in 1786, and to 
his descendants ; to William Matier, drowned in 
1837 on the Clyde; to Captain Wilson and his 
wife, lost in the “ Waterwitch” of Belfast, in 
1833; to Nathaniel Cameron, ob. 1799, his de- 
scendants, and other Camerons; to Edward Hud- 
son, coast officer, ob. 1772, &e. Joun D’Atton. 





Fiinor Rotes. 


A Greex Romance.— Very few good stories 
(aa all know) are really new; and though it be 
but an ungrateful task to trace their pedigrecs, 
yet, if it is to be performed as a work of curiosity, 
there is no receptacle fitter for the results of such 
an inquiry than your hospitable pages afford. 

Every body is acquainted with the old Greek 
romance, turned by Goethe into immortal verse, 
of the interview between the betrothed youth and 
his deceased maiden, the “ Bride of Corinth.” 
Everybody is familiar, also, with the horrifying 
French tale of the German student, who found a 
girl weeping on the Place de Ja Guillotine, in the 
time of the French revolution, and took her home 
with him; when, on untying a black band round 
her neck, her head fell off, and she proved to be 
the vampyre-corpse of some one who had been 
executed the day before. A story well told thirty 
years ago by Washington Irving; and then gal- 
lantly appropriated, without the slightest acknow- 
ledgment, by Alexander Dumas in his Za Femme 
au Collier de Velours. 

But old Sandys, in his Commentary on the 
eleventh book of Ovid's Metamorphosis, recounts 
an adventure of which the notion was very pro- 
bably derived from the first of these legends, and 
which is pretty certainly the origin of the 
second ; — 

“ By a French gentleman I was told a strange acci- 
dent which befel a brother of his, who saw on Saint 
German's bridge, by the Louvre, a gentlewoman of no 
meane beauty sitting on the stones (there laid to finish 
that worke), and leaning on her elbow with a pensive 
aspect. According to the French freedome, he began to 
court her, whom she intreated for that time to forbeare: 








yet told him, if he would bestow a visit on her at her 
lodging about eleven of the clock, he should find enter- 
tainment agreeable to his quality. He came; she re- 
ceived him, and to bed they went; who found her touch 
too cold for her youth: when the morning discovered 
unto him a coarse by his side, forsaken by the soule the 
evening before; who, half distracted, ran out of the 
doore, and carried with him a cure for his incontinency. 
Althongh ” (adds Sandys) “this story have no place in 
my beliefe, yet it is not incredible that the Divell can 
enter and actuate the dead by his spirits.” 

M. H. 


Frotsox, Jetsox, anv Lacan. — It appears 
from the speech of Lord Palmerston, at his instal- 
lation as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, that 
he vacated his seat, because there was some pro- 
bability of profit in the office from flofson, jetson, 
and lagan, The profits are not now, I presume, 
as they were in days of yore; otherwise bis lord- 
ship would be nothing less than a licensed wrecker. 
Not only were the wrecked vessels and their car- 
goes seized upon, but the crews themselves, in 
several countries, were detained as captives until 
ransomed. Harold, afterwards King of England, 
was thus treated after shipwreck by Guido, Comte 
de Ponthieu, “ pro ritu loci,” as Eadmer and Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury testify. And in the life of 
St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, who was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Sussex, we read :— 

“ Gentiles cum ingenti exercitu venientes navem arri- 
pere, predam sibi pecunie dividere, captivos subjugatos 
deducere, resistentesque gladio occidere, incunctanter 
proposuerunt . . . dicentes superbi sua esse omnia quasi 
propria, que mare ad terras projecit.” 

This was jetson and lagan in days of yore! At 
present, I suppose, it means the appropriation of 
those shore-cast goods only for which no owner 
appears. Perhaps some lawyer will inform the 
readers of “ N, & Q.” in what the present rights 
of flotson, jetson, and Jagan consist. Du Cange 
has an interesting article on the subject, sv. La- 
Gan; to which he adds, among the Addenda et 
emendanda, this paragraph : — 

“Ex quo quidem jus naufragii triplex esse dixerunt: 
primum quod innatans, seu fluitans, Anglis Flotson vo- 
cant: alterum, quod ejectitium, sive quod @ mari flacti- 
busque in terram ejicitur, iisdem Anglis, Jetson: tertium 
denique quod submersum dicunt, sive quod in fundo 
maris inventum est, quod Lagon iidem Angli appellant, 
a Saxonico, ut aiunt, sive Germanico Liggen, vel Leggen ; 
non verd & ligando, ut voluit Cookius.” 

Jonn WiLuIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 


Joux Drypen’s Parents. — In one of the re- 
gisters of the parish of Pilton, in Northampton- 
shire, the following entry occurs : — 

“1630. Erasmus Dreydon, gent.,and Mary Pyckeringe 
were married the one and twentieth day of October.” 

At the foot of the page — 

“William Allen, Rector, 
William Saunderson [ Ch, Warden. }” 

This entry refers to the marriage of the poet 
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Dryden's parents, and has, I believe, hitherto 
escaped notice. ; ' 
The bridegroom's connexion with the neigh- 
bourhood was through the marriage of his sister 
with the eldest son of the first baronet of the 


Pykeringe family, who lived at Ticlimarsh. The | 


bride’s father had been for many years rector 
of the adjoining village of Aldwincle, All Saints. 


It seems strange that Pilton, a place with which | 


they had no recorded connexion, should have been 
chosen for the celebration of the marriage. The 
date of the marriage (21st Oct. 1630), and that ge- 
nerally assigned for the poet’s birth (9th August, 
1631), prove that he was not only the eldest son, 
but the eldest child of his parents, which Malone 
rather doubted. The mode in which the name 
Dreydon is spelt, though common at the time, was 
not used by the poet's father himself; for in sign- 
ing the same register- book, as the magistrate before 
whom one William True was “sworne Register 
for the towne of Pilton this 29th daie of Aprill, 
1654,” he subscribes his name as “* Erasmus Dri- 
den.” 


Cuarce ror Executine Prrates. — The fol- 
lowing is extracted from the Admiralty Papers of 
Sir Julius Cesar, temp. Queen Elizabeth : — 

“In chardge for Thexecuting of John Agar, Gye Sadler, 
Willm Elliot, Robt Clarke, John Newton, the 22 of 
March, 1583: — 

Imprimis for thexecuting of them, and cutting 


downe, being v after ij* a peece - - x* 
Item, for burying iiij* of them - - vj 
Item. for the Tollers and pynnyon ropes for 

each, vj@ + - - - - ij* vjt 
Item, for ij mynisters - - - x 
Item, for breade and wine to comunicate - vj 
Item, the mynister’s dynner and officers - xiij* iiij* 
Item, breade and drinke to the warders - vs 
Item, for the Marshall's horse and v men - vj* 
Item, for carrying of bills to and froe - xij@ 


Item, for the loane of a ladder and carrying the 
same - - - - e xij? 


Somma - lv iiij¢” 


H. W. | 


being educated in that seminary, which then 
enjoyed extraordinary reputation, removed to 
| Christ’s College, proceeding B.A. 1652-3, and 
commencing M.A. 1656. We presume that he 
was only about thirty years old when he died, 
| He gave several hundred volumes to the school 
library at Bishop Stortford founded by his father, 
| who was also of Christ's College (B.A. 1617-8, 
M.A. 1621). 
We cannot find that William Leigh the ejected 
minister was a member of this university. 
C. H. & Tuompson Coopzr 


| master of Bishop Stortford School, and after 


Cambridge. 


Bett AGREEMENT. — 


“29 Aug. 42 Eliz. John Draper of Thetford, Norfolk, 
bellfounder, and Margaret Draper of the same, widow, 
agree with John Williamson, yeoman, and Thos. Wade, 
linenweaver, both of North Lopham, in the said county, 
to weigh and take the just weight of the second bell be- 
longing to the church of St. Andrew, N. Lopham; and 
after the true weight thereof taken, to new melt and cast 
| again the said bell, making it fit, tunable, perfect, sound, 

and answerable, according to the science of music, unto 
| the other three bells hanging in the steeple of the said 
church, for the sum of four marks, and a further allow- 
ance of four pence for every pound more than the present 
| weight, or a deduction at the same rate for every pound 
| less. Warranty for one year and a day.” 

J.8. 


Tue Orper or tae Srar or Inpia.— Among 
the persons upon whom this newly-founded Order 
has been conferred, is her Highness Nuwab Se- 
kunder, Begum of Bhopal. This circumstance 
appears worthy of a Note, as it is the first modern 
instance of an Order of Knighthood being con- 
ferred on a female by the British crown. 

J. Woopwarp. 





Shoreham. 


Bronprw 150 Years aco. — It is curious to find 
an exact description of the great modern rope- 
walker’s performances (as I have seen them re- 
ported), given with all the exactitude of the 





It is endorsed “The bill of the seriaunt of | following lines, written in 1715 :— 


Thadmiraltie, his chardges.” D. J. H. 


WittraM Leen, ejected in 1662 from the cha- 
pelry of Gorton in Lancashire, and who died in 
1664 aged fifty, is said to have been a fellow of 
Christ's College, and the author of elegies on the 
deaths of Dr. Samuel Bolton and Mr. Edward 
Bright (Palmer's Nonconformists’ Memorial, ii. 
363.) We have, however, ascertained that the 
William Leigh, fellow of Christ's College, who is 
the author of the elegies referred to, as also of 
Latin verses in the University collections, 1654, 
1658, 1660, and 1662, died of a malignant fever 
whilst proctor elect on or shortly before 5 Aug. 
1662 (Green's Cat. State Papers temp. Charles II. 
ii, 454; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ix. 731). 
He was the eldest son of Thomas Leigh, M.A., 





“ He, perfect master, climbs the rope, 

And balances your fear and hope: 

If, after some distinguished leap, 

He drops his pole, and seems to slip, 

Straight gathering all his active strength, 

He raises higher half his length ; 

With wonder you approve his slight, 

And owe your pleasure to your fright.” 

Prior’s Alma, canto 2, quoted in a note 

on the last line of Hudibras, part i. 
canto 1, ed. Lond. 1801. 


I add the reference from unwillingness to as- 
sume any knowledge of a poem totally unknown 
to me. Francis TRENCH. 

Islip, Oxford. 
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Queries. 


AvyonyMovus Porems—Can any Edinburgh reader 
inform me who is author of a book having the 
following title :— 

«“ About the end of Feb., or the beginning of March, 
1809, will be published, A Collection of Poems, chiefly 
Scottish, including * Auld Reekie,’ a Scottish Comedy in 
five acts, by a native of this City, sixteen years of age. 
Subscriptions received by Mess. Oliphant & Brown, 
Hunters Square; and Mr. Black, South Bridge Street, 
Edinb.; and by Mr. Reid, Leith.” 

| ee 


Batpo: Scuitter.—In the Nussauisches Jahr- 
buch for 1797 is an article, intended to be comic, 
on the diseases cured and pleasures undergone at 
Wiesbaden. Among the extracts is the follow- 
ing :— 

“Still, O Ather! ruht ihr Liifte! 
Und ein heil’ges Schweigen binde 
Aller Podagristen Zungen! 
Denn die bettenliebende Gittin 
Seht, sie naht schon ihren Altar! 
Seht, sie kommt auf ihre Kriicke 
Aufgestiitzt! Sey uns gegriiszet, 
O du mildeste der Gitter; 
Schau mit gniid’gen Augen dein 
Diener an, und mach in diesen 
Friihlingstagen ihren Schmerzen 
Eilend ein erwiinschtes Ende!” 
Baldo, Die Gicht, ubersetzt von Schiller. 
I cannot find any such poem in Schiller’s 


works. Who is Baldo? D. F. 


Bartuotomew Fair sy Hocarru (?)— I pos- 
sess a water-colour drawing, the subject of which 
is “ Bartholomew Fair,” —a picture which bears 
so able a resemblance to the works of Hogarth 
that, although I am told he did not draw with 
water-colours, I am tempted to put the question 
before the public, through the medium of your 
useful pat oy and, further, enclose my vard in 
order that you may refer any connoisseurs, who 
may inquire upon the subject, to my address, 
where, should they visit this place, I shall be 
happy to give them a view of the picture. F. B. 

Harrogate. 


Cuurcues of THE Firreenta Century.—Sup- 
posing it to be true that most of our present old 
churches were built, or rebuilt on older foun- 
dations, in the fifteenth century, can any corre- 
spondent say what was the cause whic h led to 
such a general movement—such as we Observe in 
the present day ? H. 'T. Extacomse. 


Bensamin Denuam, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A., 1642-3, M.A. 1650; was chaplain 
to the Earl of Winchelsea, and is author of a 
“Statement of Objections to the Admission into 
the Privy Council of the Marquis of Dorches- 
ter,” dated “ Pera, near Constantinople, 27 Jan. 
1661- 2.” (MS. in State Paper Office ; abstracted 
in Mrs. Green's Cat. State Papers temp. Chas. II. 
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vol. ii. p. 255.) Additional information respecting 
him is desired. C. H. & Tuompson Cooper, 
Cambridge. 


Drummonp MSS, — The Rev. George William 
Auriol Hay Drummond, sometime vicar of Don- 
caster and Brodsworth in Yorkshire, who died in 
1807, is known to have made various collections 
of an antiquarian and topographical nature, draw- 
ings, &c. &e. relating to Doncaster and its vicinity, 
with a view, as it was understood, of publis shing 
the history of that town. These calle -ctions, after 
Mr. Drummond's death, came into the hands of 
his son, Robert William Hay, Esq., sometime 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, who 
allowed the late Mr. Hunter the use of them 
when preparing his history of South Yorkshire. 
Not many years ago I applied to Mr. Hay for 
leave to inspect these MSS., when he replied that 
he believed Mr. Hunter still had them, as he 


| could not find them amongst his papers. Mr. 


Hunter, however, stated, on reference to him, 
that he had returned them to Mr. Hay, and held 
his letter acknowledging their receipt. Mr. Hay, 
I believe, is lately dead. Can the representatives 
of that gentleman, or any others to whom these 
collections may have been entrusted, state where 
they may now be met with ? C. J. 


Drypen’s “ Sopnocres.”— 
“ Frail state of man, thy living lot I deem 
Like nothing, or a feverish dream. 
He who to Fortune spreads his sails 
And swells with her successive gales, 
Who in opinion grown is great, 
Soon is becalmed, and drops from his estate.” 
Dryden's Sophocles. 
The above is on the title-page of a pamphlet 
entitled Thoughts on the M Yj, London, 1717. 
Lord Bolingbroke is the chief object of attack, I 
do not know any portion of Sophocle s translated 
by Dryden, but some part may be ascribed to him 
in the Miscellanies of that time. Can any of your 
corre spondents si ay whether Dryden is the author, 
or, if not, who is? A. FF 





EaGLe AND Cutty. — What is the origin of this 
sign? It is also a French sign, “ Aiguille et fil.” 

Fisuer.— The Rev. Dr. Joseph Fisher, ordained 
priest 29th May, 1763, sometime curate of Carle- 
ton, near Snaith, and vicar of Drax, Yorkshire, 
died 11th January, 1820, aged eighty- -two. He 
had the degree of M.D. I wish to ascertain 
whose son, ‘and of what college, he was. Any 
other particulars also relating to himself or his 
family will oblige A READER. 


Tue Frencnu Testament or 1686.—I have 
just hit upon a copy of a French Testament, en- 
titled 

“Le Nouveau Testament de Nostre Seigneur Jesus- 
Christ, traduit sur lancienne Edition Latine, corrigée 
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ar le commandement du Pape Sixte V., et publiée par 

Pautorité du Pape Clement VIII. Par le R. P. Denys 
Amelote, Prestre de l’Oratoire, Docteur en Theologie, a 
Paris, chez Francois Magnet, Imprimeur du Roy et de 
Monseig. l'Archevesque. MDCLXXXVI.” 

Could this be a reprint of the celebrated Bour- 
deaux edition of that year, as I have reason to 
apprehend that it is? and, further, that it is even 
rarer than the Bordeaux edition of which Dr. 
Corron mentions having met with nine copies 
(see “N. & Q.” 27S. x. 372). The readers of 
“N. & Q.” will oblige by stating where other 
copies of this edition can be found. CLARACH. 

“]'nL HANG MY HARP,” ETC. —It is generally 
believed in Bombay and elsewhere in India, that 
the late Lord Elphinstone was the author of the 
song, “I'll hang my harp on a willow-tree.” Will 
you oblige by informing me who was the author of 
the song ? Joun WuitTacer. 

Nagpore. 

Javan. —It would be interesting to know the 
etymology of the local names, Japan, Niphon, 
Jeddo, Yesso, Meako, Nangasaki. R. S. 


A Kine Pray.— A deposition taken before a | 


Surrey magistrate, temp. Elizabeth, begins as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Coram me Henr. Goringe ar. xij? die Januar. 1578 
George Longherst and John Mill ex* sayeth that on Son- 
daye last they were together at widow Michelles house 
in the parish of Hascombe, and there delyvered their 
mares to kepe till they came agayne, and sayde that they 
wold goo to Hascombe Churche to a kynge playe w* 
then was there. And sayeth yt they went thither and 
there contynued about an houre, at w hich tyme the sonne 
was then downe.” 

During their absence the widow was robbed. 
(MS. at Loseley). What was a King Play? ap- 
parently some religious performance suitable to 
Christmas. Qu., if of the three kings of Cologne ? 

J.G.N. 

Rev. J. M*Auuster. — A translation of Vil- 
ker’s Winkebried was published at Liverpool in 
1837 by the Rev. Joseph M°Allister, St. Domingo 
Institution, Liverpool. Can any Liverpool reader 
inform me whether Mr. M°Allister was a native 
of Scotland, or a member of either of the Scottish 
Universities ? R.1L 

Monvumentat Inscriptions: Taxatt Caurcn. 
—It seems to be the common fate of allold churches 
to have their monumental records, to a greater or 
less degree, destroyed whenever a rebuilding, or 
so-called restoration of the fabric, takes places. 
The parish church of Taxall in Cheshire was 
nearly rebuilt in 1825, and at that period many of 
the monumental slabs on the floor of the church 
appear to have been replaced by plain stones 
Can any of your Cheshire readers inform me whe- 


ther there exists any list of monumental inscrip- | 


tions in Taxall church, of a date earlier than 
1825 ? 








Ossnorne, Sir Peter. — Information is re- 
quested, or references to the sources of such, 
respecting the public and private life of Sir Peter 
Osborne, the brave defender of Castle Cornet in 
Guernsey, temp. Charles I. Also the dates of the 
births and deaths, marriages, &c. &e. of his chil- 
dren. One of these, Dorothy, married Sir William 
Temple. Many extracts from her letters are given 
in the Life of that statesman by P. Courtenay, 
Esq. Are these leiters, as a whole, anywhere 


published ? S. M.S. 


Water Cotours.— Where are there any col- 
lections of Paul De Wint, David Cox, or John 
Varley’s water-colour drawings? Or are there 
any published works on the art by them which 
can be seen at the Museum library ? Some years 
since there was an Annual Amateur Exhibition of 
Water Colour Drawings. Query, is this now con- 
tinued, and where ? R. 


Waiters on Game Cocks. — 


“The Greeks and Persians are said to have fed their 
cocks upon onions and garlick to make them fight. 

“ By way of experiment I have set both before mine, 
but they would not eat however hungry, and I would 
not force them; for nothing puts a cock more out of 


| feather than forcing down his throat what he doth not 
| like. So, though the practice is commended by good 


authors, I approve it not.” Zhe Gentleman’s Guide to 
Sport, London, 1722, p. 103. 


What authors ? A. B. 





Queries with Answers. 


Manomet'’s Poo.—Geo. Peele, in his Farewell 
to Drake and Norris, when those officers went 
upon their unlucky expedition to Portugal in 
1589, for the purpose of reinstating Don Antonio 
in that kingdom, thus addresses the gallants who 
accompanied them : — 


“ Bid Theatres and proud Trageedians, 
Bid Mahomet’s Poo, and mightie Tamburlaine, 
King Charlemaine, Tom Stukeley, and the rest, 
Adiewe! To armes, to armes, to glorious armes, 
With noble Norris and victorious Drake,” &c. 
The poet here undoubtedly refers to four well- 
known dramatic pieces in his day ; but what was 
the first he mentions, Mahomet's Poo ? fe 


[The Rev. Alex. Dyce, in his edition of The Works of 
George Peele, 1839, says: “ Of this strange expression, 
Mahomet's Poo, which is most probably an error of the 
press, I can make nothing.” The late Rev. John Mitford, 
however, has since cleared up the difficulty: “ The fact 
is,” says he, “that two letters have fallen out, probably 
from the word having been written in a contracted form, 
and the s that belonged to the word has got wrongly at- 
tached to Mahomet, but the true reading is clear: — 

* Bid Mahomet, Scipio, and mighty Tamburlane.’ 
Scipio was a great name among old poets and dramatists; 
and is seldom absent in the list of heroes” ( Gent. Mag. 
Feb. 1833, p. 103). Peele is the author of an unpub- 
lished play, entitled The Turkish Mahomet, and Hiren the 
Fuire Greek] 
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Wituram LAtTINvER — Knight, in his Life of 1845; The Builder, and the London Illustrated News, 
Erasmus (p. 30.), speaking of William Latimer, about that date. This splendid church, now the place 
says that, after leaving Oxford, he retired to the of sepulture of the Pembroke family, was built and en- 


a Bins : : ; dowed through the beneficence of the late good and great. 
rectory of Eastberry, Gloucestershire, and died Lord Herbert of Lea, and was consecrated on October 9, 


there. No modern list of benefices gives East- | 1845, The remains of its noble founder were deposited 
berry, though there are two places named West- | in the family vault beneath the chancel on August 9, 
bury in the above county. What was the true name | 1861.] 
of Latimer's benefice ? And is the stone, men- New Testament.—W hat is the date of an early 
tioned by Knight as erected to Lis memory, still | ‘postament, which unfortunately is imperfect both 
to be found ? W. J.D. beginning and end? I have an idea that the 
[William Latimer’s benefice was Saintbury, 2} miles | volume was published from about 1560 to 1580. 
west from Chipping Campden. Wood (Athen, i. 148.) | As a guide, I herewith send you a description 
informs us, that “ Latimer died very aged at his rectory | which I think will suffice to ascertain when and 
of Seyntbury, near to Camden in Gloucestershire (which ° a r eee ° : 
he kept with that of Wotton-under-Edge, and a prebend- where it was issued. The sheets count by eights ; 
ship in the church of Salisbury,) about the month of | and itis a l6mo or 32mo? Jt measures 3 inches, 
Sept. 1545, and was buried in the chancel of the church | by 2 inches. 
there, dedicated to St. Nicholas. Over his grave was a It commences thus on sig. A 3:— 
marble stone soon after laid, with a large inscription on = 
a brass plate fastened thereunto, which hath been long 
since taken away and defaced.” Latimer’s will is in the 
Prerog. Office of Canterbury, in Reg. Pinnyng. qu. 38.] 


CHAP. I. 

Matrucw —“ and they shall call his name Ema 
manuel,” &c. 
= K . CHAP. XXII. 
Lastincuam.— Will you kindly give a reference Matrurw —“ of heaven is like,” &c. Sig. E. 
to any description and historical account of the 
very curious old church at Lastingham, near Kirby 
Moorside in Yorkshire ? There does not appear to ; “ 
be any notice of it in the Yorkshire volume of the The verses are numbered, but not printed sepa- 
Beauties of England and Wales; nor in the Ar- rately as at the present day : it has small marginal 
cheologia, not at least in the first thirty volumes, | Teferences throughout. The binding, calf, is evi- 
as the name does not occur in the Index. dently of the period of Q. Elizabeth ; and it has 

E. H. A. | been a very pretty little volume, having been 
‘ - ar + 

tooled and gilt all over. pe % * 

[This rare little volume (32mo) is entitled The Newe 
Testament of Ovr Lord Iesus Christ. Faithfully trans- 
4 nt lated out of Greeke. Imprinted at London by the Depu- 
Norman architecture. In 648, Edilwald, son of Oswald, | ties of Christopher Barker, Printer to the Queenes most 
King of Northumbria, gave to Cedde, bishop of the East | excellent Maiestie. Anno 1593. <A copy is in the Bri- 
Saxons, a piece of ground, called Lestingay, for building | tish Museum, C. 18. a ] 
amonastery. He instituted here the same discipline as 
at Lindisfarne, where he had been educated. In this 
monastery he died, about the year 664. This monastery 


CHAP. XIX. 
Luxe —“ to a farre countrey,” &c. On sig. P. 





[The following brief account of this church, accom- 
panied with an engraving, is given by Allen ( Jist. of the 
County of York, iii, 474): —“ Lastingham church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, is a highly interesting piece of early 








was destroyed in 870, restored in 1078, and in 1088 the Replies. 

fraternity removed to York. Underneath the choir of ee ee ss as 

tle present church, and of the same dimensions, is a KING EDWARD AND LLEWELYN. 

vaulted crypt, thirteen paces by eight, the massy cylin- (2™ §, xii. 9, 78, 139, 157.) 

drical columns of which, with their variously sculptured F 2 ' i ‘ 
colamns and arches, are all in great preservation, and The fourth writer on this subject evidently 


exhibit excellent specimens of Norman architecture. The | made his remarks without having seen those of 
— - — 2 gr Penge a — gee ge me Mr. Orror in p. 139. The latter has referred to 

» 4nd consists Of a centre and two side-aisies, igntec r NK le 

Pf . ¢ > a s ype ap € 

by a small window at the east end of each aisle; and the td of W alter 7 (properly ra. de s 
being situate on the brow of a steep hill, admitting light. N ugis A urialium, as printed by the Camden so- 
The east end is circular, resembling the crypt or bone- | ciety, in which the anecdote is contained ; and I 
house at Ripon minster.” ] now beg to subjoin the passage at length, literally 
translated : — 





Witton Cuurcn.— Will you kindly refer me 
to the best description of Wilton Church, which « Among his deeds of wickedness, Llewellyn is said to 
(like the church of St. John the Evangelist, | have done one noble and honourable act. His neigh- 
Sandymount, near Dublin) owes its origin to the | bours had found him so troublesome and injurious, that 
munificence of the late Lord Herbert fl sa 2 | King Edward, who then ruled the English, was com- 

ce He fate 0rd skeroere OF Lea! pelled either to become a petitioner for his own men, or 

ABHBA. | to arm them in self-defence. So, after various messen- 

_(Ashort notice, partly by anticipation, of the Byzan- | gers had been sent by both parties, they met to confer, 
tine church of St. Mary and St. Nicolas, Wilton, was | the Severn running between them. Edward was at 
given in The Ecclesiologist, vol. ii.; but a more detailed | Austelive, Llewellyn at Beachley, Their chieftains passed 
account will be found in vol. vi. pp. 169—174 of that | and repassed in skiffs from one to the other; and after 
work. Consult also The English Churchman of Oct. 16, | many intercommunications, it was still disputed which 
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should cross over to the other. The passage itself was 
difficult from the violence of the floods, but it was not 
from that cause that the contest arose; Llewellyn as- 
serted his superiority, Edward his equality; Llewellyn 
that all England, with Cornwall, Scotland, and Wales, 
had been conquered from the giants by his forefathers, 
whose most direct heir he claimed to be. 
his own ancestors had received them from their con- 
querors. After this contest had been long continued, 
Edward at last entered a boat to approach Llewellyn. 
The Severn is there a mile in breadth. Llewellyn ob- 
serving and recognising him, threw off his pall of state, 
for he had attired himself for the dispensation of justice, 
and entered the water up to his breast; when, cordially 
seizing the boat, he exclaimed, ‘ Most prudent King, your 
humility has gained the victory over my pride, and your 


the neck which I so foolishly erected against you, and 
thus you shall enter the land which your courtesy has 
this day made your own.’ Thus, having taken Edward 
upon his shoulders, Llewellyn made him sit upon the pall, 
and with clasped hands did him homage. This was a 
remarkable beginning of peace; but, after the way of the 


Welsh, it was observed only until an opportunity of | | my incredulity, 1 must adhere to my already 


doing injury arrived.” 

Mr. Wright observes in a note, that “this 
anecdote is related in other writers” ; and T. W. 
remarks (p. 157) that “the story is told of the 
Saxon King, Edward the Elder, by others” than 
Walter Map. May I ask whether there is any 
other version not evidently derived from that of 
Map ? 

I find that a modern historian, and an exceed- 
ingly judicious one, has endeavoured to meet the 
chronological difficulties of Map’s statement by 
the suggestion contained in the following note, 
which refers to the width of the Severn at the 
Aust passage : — 

“In citing Walter Mapes for this width of milliare in 
latum, we have the testimony of a witness once resident 
near it, as Rector of Westbury-on-Severn ; but it is to be 
feared that his manuscript work (the only one known, 
and one edited with great care,) is not so trustworthy as 
its author. The story from which this citation of width 
is taken relates to this very Ferry, and to a well-known 
anecdote of the meeting of Edward, King of England, 
with Prince Llewellyn there. Now of the three Liewel- 
lyns, the first and second were not contemporaries with 
English Edwards ; and the third (Llewellyn ap Gryffydh), 
contemporary with our Edward L., lived in a century 
after that of Walter Mapes. The ancient transcriber was 
possibly ignorant of this, and proves his corruption of the 
MS. by describing his Prince as Filius Griffini, who in 
Walter's time was unborn. The citation as to width 
might, however, in all likelihood escape similar visita- 
tion. As to the legend itself, Camden calls the Edward 
King Edward the elder, but he was contemporary with 
no Llewellyn, Walter Mapes probably meant Edmund 

Ironside), who was in Gloucestershire in the time of 
Aewellyn I., and may be the King intended.” — Strigu- 


lensia, Archeological Memoirs relating to the District ad- | 


jacent to the Confluence of the Severn and the Wye. By 


George Ormerod, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., of Tyddesley | 


and Sedbury Park, author of the History of Cheshire, 
(Privately printed,) 1861, 8vo. (p. 25.) 


Joun Gouau Nicuoxs. 





Edward that | 


ALLEGED TREASON OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS, 
(2™4 §. xii. 148, 194.) 


Cepnas is exceedingly indignant with me for 
presuming to doubt a very singular statement 
made by the late Dr. Lingard in his History of 
England. Wholly ignoring the contents of Haw. 
kins’s communication to Burghley, which, in my 
humble judgment, tended to dissipate all notions 
of disloyalty on the part of the former, Cernas 
merely attempts to show, that it was just possible 
for Fitzwilliams to travel from Madrid to Ply- 


| mouth in less time than a month (although, by- 


| of treason! 


— ; | the-way, it ordinarily took nearly as long to 
wisdom has triumphed over my absurdity; mount then | convey a letter in that age from Plymouth to 


London) —ergo Sir John Hawkins must be guilty 
Surely I may retort upon my testy 
reviewer : this “is, without noticing the logic of 
the thing, a most un-English style of argument.” 
But notwithstanding the severity of. his strictures 


| expressed opinion, touching the correctness of the 


statement in question, until some better authorit 
than that of Gonzalez, or of any other Spanieh 
contemporary, is adduced in support of it. Not 


| only will I take the liberty of reminding Cepuas 


of Philip IL.’s favourite maxim: Qui nescit dissi« 


| mulare nescit regnare ; but likewise, in proof that 
| “his counsellors and tools” entirely sympathised 


with their miserable master, of referring him — if 
he has not already perused it—to the recently 
published History of the Netherlands, by Mr. 
Lothrop Motley; a work which that American 
gentleman has based almost exclusively on Spanish 
authorities—to wit, the Archives of Simancas. 
Those archives have revealed such a system of 
perjury and fraud, as, happily for the credit of 
mankind, has never been paralleled in any other 
age or country. On this point there is no room 
for mistake, doubt, or cavilling; the documents 
quoted by the independent writer alluded to are 
numerous, authentic, tangible —in short, they are 
as patent to the inquiring student of that particu- 
lar period of history as those preserved in our 
own great Magazine of Facts—Her Majesty's 
State Paper Office. And the latter confirm too 
truly the former. When truth, therefore, was 
systematically ignored in the court and cabinet of 
Philip II., I may be pardoned for referring an 
unsupported Spanish relation of Sir John Hawkins 
to the same category as the Mendacia Mendoza. 
Enquire. 


KING JOHN’S FIRST WIFE. 
(2°¢ §S. xii. 153.) 
If the Editor will kindly allow me space, | 


| should like to add a short summary of the bis 
| tory of Isabel of Gloucester, in answer to the 





remarks of Meteres, which I hope may obviate 
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the necessity of any further communications on | LeTEs has proved that Isabel could not have 


this worn-out topic. As I was the first to open 
the question, I feel myself in some degree re- 
sponsible for the paper war which has followed it. 

Isabel was the youngest of the three daughters 
of William Earl of Gloucester, and very little, if 
at all, younger than John. Her brother Robert 


died in childhood ; and the Earl, not relishing the 


idea of leaving his daughters co-heiresses of his 
roperty, not only entered into an agreement with 
Sow II. to betroth Isabel to Prince John, but 
also by his will bequeathed all his property to her 


and her royal affianced, thus constituting them | 


Earl and Countess of Gloucester, to the prejudice 
of Amabel and Amicia, his elder daughters. In- 
stead of John having fallen in love with Isabel 
when grown up, as stated by some writers, he was 
afianced to her almost in his cradle, for he was 
born in 1166, and the Eari died in 1173. The 
marriage of Isabel and John took place at London, 
on the day of Richard I.’s coronation, Sept. 3, 
1189. The bride and bridegroom being cousins 


within the third degree, fell under the ban of | 


the Church, and were excommunicated, or at 
least threatened with excommunication, to which 
John paid no attention. Isabel remains com- 
pletely in the back-ground during the reign of 
Richard I., and the Close Rolls and other official 


documents of the reign of John, before her divorce, | 


contain no allusion to her. Some historians have 
scarcely deigned to recognise her as a Queen of 
England; but she certainly was John’s legal wife 


for more than twelve months after his accession. | 
In the summer of 1200, he left England for Agui- | 


taine, and while there, saw and ran away with 
his future Queen, Isabelle of Angouléme. The 
King at once requested the aid of the Church to 
divorce his wife, and sent orders to his officers, 
the chief of whom was probably Hubert de Burgh, 
to eject the Queen from the Palace. For four- 
teen years after that day her history is “a blank.” 
She may have resided with one of her sisters, for 
nearly all her estates seem to have been retained 
by the King. In 1214, Isabel was not given, but 
sold, to Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, 
who paid the enormous sum of 20,000 marks 
for permission to marry the repudiated Queen. 
Geoffrey proved tardy in paying due homage for 
Isabel's lands, and the King escheated them until 
he did so. 
commands seizin of the Honour of Gloucester to 
be granted to Geoffrey, “which he holds with 
Isabel his wife.” Geoffrey, as well as Isabel, 
figures in the list of those who “ bore arms against 
the King in war.” He died before December, 
1215, as in that month the Close Rolls style him 
the /ate Earl of Gloucester. I now come to the 
verata questio of Isabel's marriage to Hubert de 
Burgh. Beatrice, his first wife, was living in 
1214 (see Close Rolls for that year); and Me- 


On the 23rd of June, 1215, John | 








married Hubert before Sept. 17, 1217. Now I 
think there can be no doubt that she died in 
November, 1217; for on the 30th of October, 
liberty of scutage is granted to the Countess of 
Gloucester; but on the 18th of November, Gil- 
bert de Clare, son of her sister Amicia, is styled 
Earl of Gloucester. Therefore, if Isabel mar- 
ried Hubert at all, it must have been between 
the 17th of September and the 18th of November, 
1217. My reason for thinking that she might 
have died in August, was the recollection of 
having read somewhere, though I cannot recall 
the authority, that Amabel, her eldest sister, 
survived her; and I thought the “Countess of 
Gloucester” of the 30th of October might apply 
to Amabel. Some assert that Amabel's son Al- 
meric succeeded Isabel as Earl of Gloucester : 
but I think there is no mention of him as such 
in the Close Rolls. ‘The fact of so very short a 
period having elapsed from the rebellion to the 
death of Isabel, tends to confirm my suspicion 
that her marriage to Hubert is a fiction. It de- 
serves also to be noticed that, while Mandeville 
dropped his title of Earl of Essex to assume that 
of Gloucester, De Burgh, who was not created 
Earl of Kent until 1227 (see Stow), and there- 
fore had no title of his own, never styled him- 
self Earl of Gloucester, which I still cannot help 
thinking he would have done had he married the 
Countess. 

If Mexeres would communicate further con- 
cerning the daughters of William (? Alexander 
II.), King of Scotland, I for one should be 
obliged to him, as those royal damsels have al- 
ways been a puzzle to me. 

I hope, at some future time (God willing), to 
supply what appears to me a chasm in the royal 
female biography of England ; namely, a series 
of memoirs of the consorts of English Princes. 
Isabel, not having been noticed by Miss Strick- 
land as a Queen (I do not know why), will fall 
under this head; and I feel greatly indebted to 
those correspondents. of “N. & Q.” who have 
endeavoured to throw light on the subject. I 
may perhaps be permitted to add that any com- 
munications regarding the other wives of English 
Princes, would be most gratefully received by 

HERMENTRUDE. 


MUTILATION OF SEPULCHRAL MEMORIALS. 
(2¢ S. xi. 424; xii. 12, 49, 92, 129, 174.) 
The following is an extract from a note-book 
which I kept of a little tour in South Wales in 
1844, and was written at Brecon in August of 
that year : — 
“I cannot help noticing a piece of economy displayed 


in the venerable Priory church here, which is truly bar- 
baric. It contains many monumental slabs or tombs of 
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the seventeenth century, or earlier; some set upright in 
the walls, and some forming part of the pavement; but 
all more or less ornamented with carved crosses of varied 
and beautiful patterns, extending nearly the whole length 
of the slab about six feet. These stones, with their beau- 
tiful crosses and ancient inscriptions, have been, in most 
instances, recently defaced by the insertion of vulgar 
white marble slabs— round, square, or octagonal—of the 
size of a soup-plate, to the memory of the good burgesses 
of Brecon who have died within the last ten years or so. 
The fact that a venerable monumental stone, two cen- 
turies old or more, with carved cross and inscription, in 
good preservation, should have been thus recklessly de- 
stroyed or rather mutilated, is a sign of barbarism little 
to be expected in these days of progressive enlighten- 
ment and taste, which excites strong feelings of surprise 
and something more.” 


I believe the church has recently undergone 
some restoration, but I fear nothing could be 
done to restore these monumental relics to their 
original condition. S. H. H. 





It is certainly to be regretted that these memor- 
able days of revivalism in church work have un- 
fortunately led to a reckless destruction of many 
memorials of the dead—unavoidable perhaps in 
some cases; but neither ordinary, nor incumbent, 
nor any person, has a right to “ remove or deface 
any memorial laid or seoed in memory of the 
dead.” It may be very unbrotherly to recom- 
mend such a course; but it is to be feared that 
no stop will be put to the evil, until some offend- 
ing party has been proceeded against according 
to law, and made to smart under pains and penal- 
ties. Overlaying with new tiles old memorial 
stones, is perhaps not destroying them nor defacing | 
them, but it certainly is effacing them ; and, there- 
fore, deserves to be dealt with as rigorously as if | 
the stones were demolished. It is a mere subter- | 
fuge. Not to refer to old enactments, in a recent 
Act, 24 & 25 Vict. ch. xevii., there is a provision, 
that “if any person shall unlawfully destroy or 
damage (inter alia) any monument, or other me- 
morial of the dead in any church or churchyard, he 
shall be liable to be imprisoned six months, with 
hard labour”; without exempting the offender 
from “action at law, and damages for the injury 
committed.” H. T. Exracomne. 





This subject appears to me to be of such great | 
interest and importance, that I hope to see it re- 
curred to again and again in the valuable pages | 
of “ N. & Q.,” now the best “ medium of inter- 
communication ” between antiquaries, as well as a 
store-house of facts which, but for its existence, 
would pass into the limbo of oblivion. I could | 


mention such instances of the wanton destruction | 
or removal of monumental inscriptions as would 

warrant not only the indignant remonstrances of | 
the public, but the interference of Parliament. 
The apathy of the clergy and of churchwardens 
is another cause of the disappearance of monu- 
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mental inscriptions. I have in my eye a recent 
instance, in which, but for the interference of a 
private individual, a valuable record of this kind 
would have perished. A mural monument, the 
iron cramps of which were decayed with age, fell 
from the wall and was dashed to pieces. The 
officials of the church were aware of the event, 
but they had no interest in the persons com- 
memorated, and knew nothing of their living re. 
presentatives. The person in question, happening 
to know one of them, a lady of’ position, immedi- 
ately informed her of the circumstance, and thus 
insured the restoration of the monument. I men. 
tion this simply as an instance of what must be 
continually occurring in our churches, and also of 
what might be done in the way of restoration, if 
clergymen and churchwardens (who, to do them 
justice, have no funds available for such pur- 
oses) would take the trouble to inquire among 
foul antiquaries and genealogists, as to the repre- 
sentatives of the individuals commemorated. 

Let me recommend to the leaders of our nu- 
merous county archmological societies the de- 
sirableness of acting upon the suggestion of the 
Society of Antiquaries issued in 1858, and re- 
ferred to by Mr. Peacock in “N. & Q.” 2"*§, 
xii. p. 13. The Sussex Archwological Society 
has already set the example of publishing, in ez- 
tenso, the inscriptions in churches and churchyards, 
and it is intended to continue them in the suc- 
cessive volumes of their now well-known “ Collec- 
tions.” Marx Antony Lows. 

Lewes. 





THE HORSE-SHOE CLUB. 
(2" S. xii. 87.) 

I find that this club —a benefit society, insti- 
tuted twenty-three years ago at Shepton-Mallet— 
took its name from being held at the “* Horse Shoe 
Inn” in the outskirts of that town. The name, 
therefore, was chosen by accident, and has no 
connexion in its origin with any of the guilds or 
fraternities of antiquity. But not so the sign of 
the horse-shoe, which I have seen in other parts 
of the West of England, three horse shoes swing- 
ing on a board, painted by so rough a limner that 
it required the name to be written under to de- 
tect what he meant to depict. But why only 
three shoes, as a horse has commonly four legs? 
Was it, like “the Nag’s Head,” a representation 
of a part for the whole animal? Not so; three is 
a cabalistic number, e. g. three “ Bags of Nails” 
(not for fastening on the shoes, as the village 
Boniface supposed), but to represent three bac- 
chanals, jolly topers, votaries of Bacchus. More- 
over, these three shoes might have been adopted 
from a warrior’s shield, the badge of some brave 
Crusader; just as the nag’s head was hung up 
token of Black Barb, the gallant steed that bore 
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him in the Holy Land. The institutors of the 
benefit society were, of course, altogether inno- 
cent of the chivalrous origin of the Horse Shoe 
Club at Shepton-Mallet. 

But why did the big wigs, the judges of the 
land, her majesty’s serjeants, queen’s counsel, &c. 
take this name for their convivial meeting at the 


| wonderful 


end of circuit ? I hope that some old bencher from | 


the Middle Temple, with its winged horse, deep in 
antiquarian lore, may yet come forward from his 
Inn of Court to explain in “ N. & Q.” this obso- 
lete custom. 

Since I put the question as to its origin ina 
former number, I have found a brief journal 
which Sir Thomas Plummer kept when just ad- 
mitted to the bar (anno 1778), little dreaming 


then of having custody of the Rolls in Chancery | 
8 y y 


Lane. An extract from this musty document 
will in a measure solve the question : — 


“Saturday, April 11.— Dined with the judge; had a 
special Horse Shoe for electing of officers; Price knighted ; 
Dr. Benjamin, Recorder; Cuthbert and Achmuty, two 
Precentors, the former also Precursor, and the latter Ex- 
positor; Miles, Remembrancer, and Deputy-Master of 
Ceremonies. Douglas, Histiographer; Poore, Primate, 
Bishop of the Carmarthen Circuit; Jones the Grand Vicar 
preached the Ordination Sermon on the text out of Isaiah 
—‘And there were 29 knives,’ and the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon — ‘ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a friend the face 
of his friend,’ in verse; his grace was also a copy of 
verses composed on the Oxford Circuit; Sir Wm. Lewis, 
Representative and Plenipotentiary ; Self (Plummer) L# 
Gore; Lorimer, unbeliever, candle-snuffer, &c. ; Williams, 
Accountant, believes recusant convict (sic), got drunk, and 
behaved so ill that Jones proposed his expulsion; but in 
consequence of his being drunk, and making an apology 
the next day, he was forgiven. Bragge, Inspector, —— 
Pemberton, Master of the Ceremonies.” 


From this extract, April 11th (should it not be 
April 1st ?), I gather the Ilorse-Shoe Club was 
then the barristers’ burlesque, in which, to use an 
Americanism, they “ poked fun” at every thing, 
sacred or profane, ridiculing dignitaries, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, without remorse. 

I trust some old bencher may be yet alive to give 
you a better key to, and commentary on, the origin 
and customs of Horse-Shoe Clubs. May I sug- 
gest that Miracle Plays were the first source from 
whence the Bar derived their legal merriment ; 
Christmas mummeries in the Temple Halls was 
the next step of initiation. But the coarse 
carnival of medieval ages was softened and re- 
fined as time wore on, till, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we get to Allegorical Masks represented (it 
may be in the Temple Gardens) by polished cour- 
tiers in picturesque costume, to the delight of the 
virgin queen, and with lyric lays (e.g. “ The Mask 
of Comus"), composed by the unrivalled poets of 
her reign. And the revival of fancy balls in the 
costumes of antiquity, and the splendid Tableaux 
vivants of the fashionable world, in which all 
kinds of characters are personated, as well as the 
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melodramatic spectacles that have 
nearly driven Shakspeare from the British stage. 
All these are quasi Horse-Shoe Clubs in a more 
refined and artistic form, and better adapted to 
the polished manners of the nineteenth century— 
an age singularly extravagant in amusements as 
well as in arts and arms. Queen’s GARDENS. 





SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI. 
(1" S. vi. 183; vii. 164; xi. 495; 2™ S. i. 503.) 


Cardinal Wiseman, in his Recollections of the last 
Four Popes, describing the Pope’s Coronation in 
St. Peter's, mentions the striking ceremony of 
the Smoking Flax : 

“ And wherefore this pause in the triumphant Proces- 
sion towards the Altar over the Apostle’s tomb, and to 
the Throne beyond it? It is to check the rising of any 
such feeling [of self-applause], if it present itself, and to 
secure an antidote to any sweet thought which humanity 
may offer; that so the Altar may be approached in hu- 
mility, and the Throne occupied in meekness. A clerk 
of the papal chapel holds up right before him [the 
Pope] a Reed, surmounted by a handful of Flax. This is 
lighted: it flashes up for a moment, dies out at once, and 
its thin ashes fall at the Pontiff’s feet, as the Chaplain, 
in a bold sonorous voice, chaunts aloud: ‘Pater Sancte, 
sie transit gloria mundi.’ ‘Holy Father, thus passeth 
away the World’s Glory’ ! Three times is this impres- 
sive Rite performed in that Procession, as though to 
counteract the earthly influence of a Triple Crown.”—P. 
143 

Scarlatini thus refers to this Symbolic Rite: — 

“Ut proinde mundane gloria lubricitas, et transitoria 
vanitas exponeretur, manus figurari poterit hastam te- 
nens, in cujus summitate stuppa succensa appareat, his 
verbis adjunctis: Nil solidum. Alludit pictura hee ad 
consuetudinem illam, qua summo Pontifici noviter electo, 
hee inflammata stuppa presentatur: factum hoc cum 
illo Isaie confrontatur. Unde et Lampridius refert olim 
lapicidam Imperatori obvium in loco, ubi cumulus pe- 
trarum erat, dixisse : 

“ Elige ab his saxis in quo Augustissime Casar, 
Ipse tibi tumulum me fabricare velis.” * 

This writer's reference to Isaiah (xlii. 3.) seems 
irrelevant, as the Smoking Flax is there used in 
quite a different connexion, I should rather 
refer to St. Peter, 1st Ep. i. 24, and to Philo, who 
tells us that Flax was an old Jewish Symbol of 
the Earth; speaking of the Curtains of the Taber- 
nacle, he says, “ Flax is an emblem of the Earth, 
for the Flax grows out of the Earth.” Du Bartas 
uses “th’ azure-flowred Flax” as an Emblem of 
Transitoriness. Without remedies, he says, to 
cure our sickness, and to salve our sores, “ scarce 
could we live a quarter of our days :” — 

«“ But, like the FLax, which flowers at once and falls, 

One Feast would serve our Birth and Burials: 

Our Birth our Death, our Cradle (then) our Tomb, 

Our tender Spring our Winter would become.” ¢ 


* Homo Figuratus et Symbolicus. Aug. Vind. 1695. 


tom. i. p. 188. 
+ Sylvester’s Du Bartas, folio, p. 61, ef. p. 64. 
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How far back can this striking Ceremony at 
the Pope's Coronation be traced? Picinelli men- 
tions a device of Pope Martin the Fifth (a.v. 
1417) to the same purpose : — 

“Martinus V. Pontificum tiaras, coronas Cesarum, 
Cardinalium galeros, sceptra, mitras, et gladios in mediis 
rogi flammis expressit; addito lemmate, Stc Omnis 
GuortA Munpt. Seneca (£pist. 123.); Gloria vanum et 
volatile quiddam est, auraque mobilius. Et meus Hugo 
Victorinus; Quid profuit illis inanis gloria, brevis latitia, 
mundi potentia, carnis voluptas, et plene divitia, magna 
Samilia, et magna conenpiscentia? Ubi risus, ubi jocus, ubi 
jactantia, &c. ?P—lib. De Anima.” * 

This Device of Pope Martin's, encircled with 
the Motto Sic transit Gloria Mundi, is depicted in 
Wither’s Collection of Emblemes, Lond. 1635, p. 
98. Over the Emblem are the lines :— 


*“ Even as Smoke doth passe away; 
So, shall all Worldly—pompe decay.” 


A correspondent (2™¢ S. i. 503) supposes the | 


famous ejaculation Sic Transtr Grorta Munpt to 
be taken from the De Jmitatione, lib. i. cap. iii. 
§ 6: “O quam citd transit Gloria Mundi!” 
That would assign it to the early part of the 
fifteenth century, but I suspect it can be traced 


farther back. 


Since writing the above I met with, in a country 
farmhouse, a dilapidated little book wanting the 
title-page, but apparently printed in the last cen- 
tury. From a fragment of the preface, and from 
a list of books on a fiy-leaf “ wrote by W. Mason,” 
and published by Dilly, it would seem to be a 
treatise by W. Masonf (author of the Spiritual 
Treasury) on Romans xiii. 14. I accidentally 
lighted on the following passage : — 

“It was a custom in Rome, when the Emperor went 
on some grand day in all his imperial pomp and splen- 
dour, to have an officer go before him, with Smoking 
Flax, crying out ‘Sic TRANSIT GLortA Munpt’: So 
oa away the Glory of the World. This was to remind 

im that all his honour and grandeur passed away just 
like the nimble Smoke and burning Flax.” — P. 154. 

If this writer be correct, the Ceremony at the 
Pope's Coronation is a relic of Imperial Rome. 
Not having the necessary books at hand, I must 
leave it to the Editor of “ N. & Q.” and his friends, 
to follow up the subject. Errionnacu. 











* Mundus Symbolicus. Colon. 1681. tom. ii. p. 260. It 


is odd that this vast Symbolical World, the work of an | 


Italian Monk, should contain no reference to the Cere- 
mony at the Pope’s Coronation, nor to the famous lemma 
Sic transit Gloria Mundi! 

t Who was this William Mason? [William Mason, 
Esq., was born at Rotherhithe, Surrey, in 1719, where 
his father was a clockmaker, and to whose business he 
succeeded. Having long been in the Commission of 
Peace for the county of Surrey, he retired from busi- 
ness in 1783, became an active magistrate, and died in 
Bermondsey Square on September 29, 1791. He edited 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress for Alex. Hogg of Pater- 
noster Row.—Ep. } 











Rusens (2 §. xii. 188.) — ABRACADABRA can 
scarcely have taken the trouble to consult my 
volume, or he would there have found the two 
payments to Gerbier on account of Rubens, 
which he says he “ does not find,” although the 
amounts differ materially. ABRACADABRA says 
that Gerbier was paid 424/. “for defraying 
Seigneur Rubens,” and 200/. “more for a ring 
and hatband presented to the said Rubens.” By 
turning to p. 146, of Papers relating to Rubens, it 
will be seen that Gerbier was allowed 5007. “ for 
a diamond ring and a hatband, by him sold to His 
Majesty, to be presented unto Signor Rubens;” 
and 128/. 2s. 11d. for the “ charges and entertain- 
ment” of Rubens, Mr. Brant, his brother-in-law, 
and their men, from 7th Dec. 1629 to 22nd Feb. 
1630; being the day after Rubens was knighted, 
and most probably left London. My authority, as 

| given in note 193, is the book of the Lord Chamber. 
Jain’s Office, and for which I am indebted to Mr. 
Carpenter's valuable Memoir of Sir A. Van Dyck, 
&c. Michel says (p: 175.): “The King took 
from his own hat the diamond hatband, which was 
worth 10,000 crowns.” And Gerbier, in an in- 
teresting letter to Cottington of 17th Feb. 1630, 
partly in cipher (printed at pp. 142—146 of my 
volume), says that “The King has taken from 
Gerbier a cordon of diamonds and a ring, to give 
to Rubens,” for which, he adds, “God knows 
when Gerbier will be paid.” Apracapasra should 
give the reference to the book of “ Payments ex- 
traordinary at the Exchequer,” from which his 
figures are abstracted; because so many writers 
on Rubens differ in the amount said to be paid for 
this same hatband and ring, and the disparity be: 
tween 500/. and 200/. is very remarkable, more 
9 if correctly taken from authentic 
MSS. W. Noiit Sarnspury. 


Portrait oF Joun Bunyan (2™ S. xii. 100.)— 
Mk. Orror, writing upon this subject, says: “The 
Company of Stationers have a good old small one 
with his hat on, in their Committee Room.” With 
every respect to Mr. Orror, to whose opinion I 
should on most subjects cheerfully defer, I beg to 
quote with regard to this picture the following 
description of it, which forms an item of the ac- 
count which I have lately printed (for the London 
| and Middlesex Archeological Society) of the 





| portraits at Stationers’ Hall: — 

“ In the Stock Room, over the chimney-piece, A small 
painting on panel of a man ina high black hat; it bas 
been named Joun BunyAn, but upon insufficient autho- 
| rity, and it is unlike his portraits. On the back is cut 
| the name of T. MArspeN, whom it probably represents. 
Presented by Mr. Hosss, the vocalist.” 

Joun Govucn Nicnots. 


Picture or Kixc Evwarp VI. at Bripewktl 
(2™* S. xii. 81.) —I also beg permission to enter 
my protest to the editorial note—‘“ by Holbein 
—added to Vertue’s mention of this picture, 0 
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his droll anecdote of Howard, the King’s frame- 
maker, and Sir William Withers, the Lord Mayor. 
It should have been in these words: “ which has 
been usually attributed to Holbein.” It is well 
known to the readers of “N. & Q.” that it has 
now been ascertained that Holbein died in the 
year 1543, four years before Edward's accession 
to the throne, and ten before the incident in- 
tended to be represented in the picture at Bride- 
well Hospital. It happens that the same occasion 
—a public day of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society— which led me to cata- 


| with the diphthong) at Wolverhampton. 


logue the pictures at Stationers’ Hall, also in- | 


duced me to perform the same office for those at 


Bridewell Hospital, and those in the Inner and | 


Middle Temples: and in my catalogue of the 
Bridewell pictures I have reiterated the opinion, 
which I published in my Catalogue of the Portraits 


Soth 
he and his father are natives of Denbighshire, 
N. Wales, and derive, traditionally, from America. 
The Pheenix has, however, long been indigenous 
to this country, as the following extracts from the 
Gent.’s Mag. prove : — 

Died 2 Feb. 1799, “ At Southampton, Mrs. Phoenix. 
She was restricted, by her father’s will, from residing 
more than 20 miles from Salisbury; but, through the in- 
dulgence of the executors, the limitation was enlarged as 
far as Southampton, two miles farther.”—Vol. |xix. p. 
172. 

1812. Died “At Whaplade Drove, co. Lincoln, aged 
87, Anne Phenix, who was blind the last ten years.” — 
Vol. Ixxxii. p. 92. 


Mr. Lower (Essay on Eng. Surnames, i. 202.), 


| considers the patronymics of Phenix and Spinks 


of King Edward the Sixth, 1859, that—“ It is | 


not now regarded as Holbein’s work, as it bears 
no comparison with his capital picture at Barber- 
Surgeons’ Hall of King Henry the Eighth granting 
the charter to that Company.” This opinion, in 


which I was supported by some of the best modern | 


judges, is completely confirmed by the discovery 

of Holbein’s will, proved in 1543. The real his- 

tory of the picture remains to be ascertained. 
Joun Goueu Nicuots. 


Atex. Ipen (2™ §S. xii. 169, 200.) — In answer 
to Quwro, Murray's Handbook to Kent and Sussex 
states, that 

“Ripley Court, near Westwell, co. Kent, was the resi- 
dence of Alexander Iden, the capturer of Jack Cade, but 
its ancient state and ‘quiet walks’ have been exchanged 
for the bustle of a farmyard ;” 
and notes that Iden in Sussex 
“claims to have given name to the family, one of whom 
(Alex. Iden) killed Jack Cade. Their ancient residence 
has disappeared, but the moat may still be traced.” 

I have seen a list of the sheriffs for this county 
(Kent), and find that, 35 Henry VI., Alex. Eden, 
armigero of Westwell, acted as sheriff. Burke, in 
his General Armoury, gives “Eden, Edon, or Iden 
(Sandwich, Kent).” 

In the list of Gentry of Kent, 1434, Wm. Iden 
appears; and in the Heralds’ Visitation, 1574, 
John Iden. 

In the Post Office Directory for Kent (West- 
well), the name Thomas Idenden, farmer, ap- 
a some years since, but if a descendant I 

now not.* 


Tur Puaentx Famtry (2 S,. xii. 109. 139. 
177.) —There is a tobacconist of this name (spelt 


[* Alexander Iden of Westwell, who slew Jack Cade, 
and married the widow of William Cromer, slain before 
that rebel, was Sheriff of Kent in the 35th year of 
Henry V. His arms were, Azure, a chevron between 
= _ helmets or.—Hasted’s Kent, vol. i. p. lxxxvii. 
—Ep, 


(sphinx) to be of that class which, from being 
the signs of taverns, were assumed by the pro- 
prietors or their descendants. 

I find no mention of arms, or any genealogical 
information under this name; and although it is 
appropriately an extremely uncommon one, it is 


| likely to be perpetuated in the next generation, 





| not mentioned by Lowndes. 


R. J. F. | 


for Mr. Phenix of Wolverhampton has, I hear, 
recently evidenced the genial warmth of his nature 
by taking unto himself a wife — probably an “ old 


flame "— from whom it is not unnatural to expect 


will rise a progeny which will negative at all 
events the uniqueness of the fabled bird. In the 
Harl. MSS. 808 and 5187, at ff. 43. and 48 B. 
are pedigrees of the family of “ Phenice of Ox- 
fordshire,” a reference to which may assist this 
inquiry. Ss. T 


Hawkrns’s TRANSLATION oF THE /ENEID (2"4 
S. xii. 163.) —I have before me the volume of 
which H. B. C. doubts the existence. Its full 
title is — 

“The Aneid of Virgil, translated into English blank 
verse. By William Hawkins, M.A., Rector of Little 
Casterton, in Kutlandshire; late Poetry Professor in the 
University of Oxford, and Fellow of Pembroke College. 
—Et nos aliquod nomenque, decusque Gessimus, Virgil. 
London: Printed for J. Fletcher, in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, 1764.” 8vo., pp. 246. 

It comprises only the first six books, and is fol- 
lowed by a page containing the announcement : — 

“N.B.—The remaining Six Books are ready for the 
Press.” 

H. B.C. is in error in stating that the work is 
It is described at p. 
1877 of the original edition, and priced 3s. 

J.F. M. 

Oxy Pictures (2™ §. xii. 170.) —In “N. & Q.’ 
I see a letter signed Joun Corner, in which he 
gives a description of an old pictare in his posses- 
sion. I have a similar one which corresponds, 
with the following exceptions: — First, my pic- 
ture has “ Her Majesty's most gracious Speech,” 
&e., &c. On the second strap, the letter referred 
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to in Mr. Corner’s is not in mine; and instead | 
of the parchment-bound book marked “ Chunk,” 
mine represents an old deed, dated “ Anno 1710,” 
with a red seal and band; two letters, one folded 
at each end, with two red seals; one large and 
one small, with post-mark “S* ; the other directed 
“For Edward , London” (the strap cover- 
ing the surname). On the lower strap, the me- 
morandum book is wanting: but mine has the 
sealingwax ; the likeness in an oval frame, and 
suspended from the second band by a ribbon. 
The dimensions of this picture are 2 feet long, by 
16 inches wide. I have another picture of the 
same kind (21 inches long by 11 inches wide) ; 
the background of which represents a piece of 
deal board, with a portrait of “ Carolus Secundus” 
on paper, nailed with a single nail to the board, 
the opposite corners turning upwards. There is 
a black band, containing “ The London Gazette, 
ublished by , from Monday, March” (rest 
Plank) ; a Turkey quill; a piece of red sealing- 
wax, burnt at one end; and a letter sealed with | 
red wax, with the post-mark 5. C. O. B. 


Ports asceipe Feettne To Inantmate Tuines 
(2°4 §, xi. 189, 458.)— 


“Pour le premiére fois employant la priére, 
Je leur demande au moins les restes de mon frére; 
Et ce frére et la mort ils m’ont tout refusé; 
Au mepris de Tyrans son cadavre exposé 
Fut jeté dans le Tibre, et l’onde epouvantée 
Roulait avec respect sa téte ensanglantée.” 
Chenier, Caius Gracchus, ap Boncharlat, 
Cours de Littérature Frangaise, t. i. p. 
189. Paris, 1826. 
“ Au fond d’un vieux manoir, non loin des bords fleuris 
Oi: la Seine a regret s’eloigne de Paris.” 
D’Arlincourt, La Caroleide, ch. iii. p. 41. 
Paris, 1824. 


Du Bartas's description of the garden : — 


“ Each hair he hath is a quick-flowing stream, 
His sweat the gushing ofa storm extream, 
Each sigh a billow, and each sob he sounds 
A swelling sea that overflows its bounds.” 
Sylvester's Du Bartas, p. 480. 4to, Lond. 
1611, 
“ Les arbres d’alentour prenoient part a la féte, 
Et sat:s mouvoir les pieds, dansoient avec la téte.” 
Le Moyn, St. Louis, 1. vi., v. 62, quoted 
by Gerugez, Histoire de la Littérature 
Francaise, tom. ii, p. 145. 


, . 
Firznorxins. 








St. Germain. 


Tomas Simon (2"4 §. xii, 2,140.) — Has Me- 
mor seen an article on this subject written by my 
friend, the tate Clement Taylor Smythe, Esq. ? 
It was read before the Numismatic Society in 
1842. Mr. Smythe believed Simon to be of 


French extraction, and from Canterbury ; and I 
think his will in part proves it, for he gives “ unto | 
the Poore of the French Church whereof I am a 
Member, three pounds.” I have looked through 

' 


my lists of marriages in the French church for. 
merly in Threadneedle Street, but do not find his 
marriage: it would probably be between 1644 
and 1654, for which period all registers are de. 
fective. Amongst the marriages of the French 
Refugees at Canterbury in 1605, I find “ Jaque le 
Simon,” and “ Susane Descamp.” This might be 
the father and mother of Thomas Simon; and if 


| so, 1am able to add further particulars, as I pos. 


sess the marriage contract signed on the occasion, 
and from which it appears that Jaque was the 
son of Melchior Simon, and the lady was the 
daughter of Mahieu Descamps, deceased, and the 
witnesses were “ Jean Oudart, Aumont de Forest, 
and Alex' Wautier, her brothers-in-law.” 

It may lead to some further evidence if I adi, 
that in the marriage register of the French 
church in Threadneedle Strect are the following 
matches : — 

“1610. Phillipe Simon, and Ann Jacob, widow of Pas- 
quier Henne. 

“1611. Pierre Simon, and Anne Germaine.” 

Joun S. Bury. 


The Grove, Henley, 


-AGE, TERMINATING CABBAGE, SMALLAGE, ETC. 
(2™ S. xii. 190.) —Cabbage is from the French 
caboche, a congener of the Dutch habuys, the Ger- 


man kabdis, and the Italian cabuzzo. Borage is 
from the Latin borago. Spinage is from the 
French épinards, anciently espinards. Smallage, 


so far as regards the last syllable, is from the 
French ache. Cowage is a variation of cowitch; 
perhaps from the Bengali kooshec. Sage is from 
the French sauge ; and Saxifrage is from the 
Latin sazifraga. These words are not compounds 
of the termination -age, from the French -age, 
the Latin ago, the Greek &yw, and the Sanskrit 


| ag, to act; found largely in the mercantile voca- 


bulary, as herbage, bandage, poundage, cordage, 
wharfage, baggage, luggage, mortgage, carriage, 
ferriage, bakage, tallage, pillage, tillage, fullage, 
naulage, damage, primage, rummage, roomage, 
manage, cranage, cozenage, coinage, alnage, ton- 


| nage, stoppage, arrearage, cellarage, steerage, 


brokerage, porterage, average, umpirage, seignor- 
age, cartage, outrage, murage, harbourage, pri- 
sage, passa:e, message, usage, surplusage, weftage, 
fraughtage, vaultage, advantage, mintage, vintage, 
frontage, pilotage, partage, portage, postage, ra- 
vage, salvage, stowage, keyage, voyage, buoyage, 

mn a 
laborage, &c. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Sxeteton Leaves or Prants (2™ S, xii. 191.) 
—Though I cannot say it is a “ full account," 
A. R. Y. will find a description of the mode of 
preparing and bleaching skeleton leaves in my 
Chemical Magic, 2nd edit., pp. 177 (Longman & 
Co.). My kinsman, John Hawes, Esq., of 7, 
Adelphi Terrace, has produced some very fine 
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specimens of skeleton plants, and which he has | 


deposited at the gardens of Kew, Regent's Park, 
South Kensington, and Crystal Palace. 
Sertimus Presse. 

Chiswick. 

Freemason (2"¢ S. xii. 69, 178.) —This use of 
the word Freemason, in its original and genuine 
meaning, is a relic of the old trades-unions or 
guilds of Masons. Cawdray uses it in his 7rea- 
surie of Similies, Lond. 1609 : — 

« As the Free-mason heweth the hard stones. . . &c.- 
Even so God the Heavenly Freemason buildeth a Chris- 
tian Church . . . &c.” — P, 342. 

In 1* S. iv. 234, some works on Freemasonry 
are mentioned. Let me recommend a few others 
to those who really wish to get information on the 
subject : — 

“A Letter on the Antichristian Character of Free- 
masonry, To the Rev. Wm. Carwithen, D.D. . . By M. 
(. Trevitiayx, Esq., A Voluntary Seceder from the 
Society. Bath: Binus & Goodwin. London: Whittaker 
& Co., 1849.” 

“ The Early History of Freemasonry in England. By 
J. 0. Halliwell, Esq. Lond. 1845.” 

“ Freemasonry —Its Pretensions Exposed. New York, 
1828,” 

An Article in The Christian Remembrancer, 
July, 1847, on “ Ancient and Modern Freema- 
sonry,” by John Armstrong, D.D., Bp. of Gra- 
hamstown. 

An Article on “ Rosicrucianism and Freema- 
sonry,” in Soane’s New Curiosities of Literature, 
Lond. 1849, vol. ii. p. 35. 

“A Sermon on Freemasonry, Past and Present, in its 
Relations to Society. By the Rev. Henry Rawlinson, 
M.A., St. John’s Coll., Oxford. London: Hatchard.” 

The last in the list I have not read, but sup- 
pose it to be in keeping with the others. 

E1rRIONNACH. 

Maypotes (2™ §. xii. 11, 78, 138.) — ‘The au- 
thor of A Month in Yorkshire informs us that 
there is a maypole at Ays-garth, in Wensleydale, 
and states that this was the only one he noticed in 
the course of his interesting tour. I have how- 
ever seen a noble specimen, which is still in exist- 
ence at Ovington, a little village prettily situated 
on the banks of the ‘lees, about three miles below 
Rokeby, and two from 

“Sweet Winston’s woodland scene.” 

The place is the property of Sir Clifford Con- 
stable ; and his late agent, Cuthbert Watson, Esq., 
who was much respected by the tenantry, was a 
staunch supporter of rustic games, and gatherings 
of all descriptions. Hence it was that in his life- 
time the first of May was a high day for the Ov- 
ingtonians. ‘The pole (which is sixty-three feet 
high) was taken down, repainted, decked with 


garlands, and restored to its proud position on an | 


elevated part of the green, after which the inhabi- 
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tants displayed their Terpsichorean acquirements 
in its vicinity, and paid court to Sir John at the 
sign of “ The Four Alls” —a work of art which is 
displayed .in tempting proximity to the scene of 
action. Since Mr. Watson's death, which took 
place about two years since, the maypole has not 
been honoured with the customary observances—a 
cause of sorrow, doubtless, to some of the vil- 
lagers, but not to all, as the advocates of ne- 
phalism perceived that those who engaged in the 
games usually quenched the thirst excited by 
their exertions with something slightly stronger 
than May-dew. I am told that when the Con- 
stables lived at Wycliffe, a pole was annually 
erected and decorated during “ the merry month,” 
but that as soon as “leaf June” appeared, it was 
restored to the obscurity from which it had been 
temporarily rescued. Sr. Swirain. 


Sir Epwarp Moserey or Mostey (2™ S. xi. 
211; xii. 80.) — Will E. C. B. or any other cor- 
respondent show the connexion of Sir Edward 
Moseley with the family of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart ? 

Burke attaches to the families different arms. 
Sir Oswald is very particular about the correct 
spelling of his name, and properly so, as we have 
in the neighbourhood three distinct families — 
Mosley, Mousley, and Mozley. J. B. 





Miscellaneous, 


TuomAs BateMAN, Ese. — When we penned the brief 
notice of Mr. Bateman’s recent work which appeared in 
our last number, we little thought that we should so soon 
have the melancholy duty to record his unexpected death 
after an illness of two days. Thomas Bateman, Esq., of 
Lomberdale House, and of Middleton Hall, in Derbyshire, 
was a gentleman whose name has for years been as “ fami- 
liar as a household word” to the learned meu of all coun- 
tries, and whose Museum of Antiquities is unrivalled as 
a private collection. For the following notices of Mr. 
Bateman we are indebted to our esteemed correspondent, 
Mr. LLEwRtiyn Jewitt of Derby, who for many years 
was one of the intimate friends of this distinguished 
antiquary : — 

“ As an antiquary, Mr. Bateman ranked very high, 
and had an European fame for his extreme knowledge, 
and for the extensive researches which he had for years 
engaged in in Antiquarian and Ethnological pursuits. His 
excavations in the grave mounds of Derbyshire and the 
adjoining counties, extending over a period of more than 
twenty years, have resulted in the bringing together of 
such a collection of Celtic remains as no other Museum, 
public or private, has, or ever can contain. These were 
deposited in his museum at his seat, Lomberdale House, 
as were also the extensive and truly valuable collections 
of coins and antiquities which he had so industriously 
gathered together and purchased from every available 
source. At this seat also, and at Middleton Hall, he had 
one of the most extensive and valuable libraries in the 
provinces, and also a fine collection of ancient manu- 
scripts. To all these he, with that kindly and generous 
feeling which characterised him, gave access to all in- 
| quiring minds; and it is not too much to say that there 
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is not an antiquary or writer of note living, who has not 
in some way or other profited by his labours, and by his 
knowledge and experience. 

“As an author, too, Mr. Bateman was well known, 
and his Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, his Cata- 
logue of Antiquities, and his Ten Years’ Diggings in the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Grave Mounds—the latter a work 
only issued from the press a fortmght before his decease 
—have become standard works of reference, and are most 
highly prized. Besides these, his contributions to the Jour- 
nal of the British Archeological Association, and to other 
kindred works, and his papers on various subjects in the 
Reliquary, are amongst the most vdluable which those 
publications contain. At the time of his decease two 
other works from his pen were announced as at press, 
and he was also engaged in other literary matters for the 
publication to which we have referred. 

“The family of Bateman is one of high antiquity in 
the county of Derby, having been settled at Hartington 
since the reign of Henry VI., and at other places in the 
same district since the thirteenth century. From one 
branch of the Hartington family, our deceased friend was 
descended. It is not our intention, now, to trace out the 
genealogy of this good old Derbyshire family. It is 
enough under present sorrowful circumstances, to say 
that the gentleman, just deceased, was the only child of 
William Bateman, Esq., F.S.A. (by his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of James Crompton, Esq.), a man of deep learning 
and research, who was the founder of the present magni- 
ficent library and museum which his son has made so 
extensive. The father of Mr. William Bateman, and 
grandfather of the gentleman now deceased, was Thomas 
Bateman, Esq., the purchaser of the Middleton estates, 
who was High Sheriff of the county of Derby in the year 
1823. 
Arthur Clegg, Esq., Manchester; by whom he had, be- 
sides William named above, one son who died young, 
and a daughter married to Samuel Hope, Esq., of Liver- 
pool. Mr. Bateman died in 1847, and thus his estates 
descended to the subject of this notice. 

“Our deceased friend, Thomas Bateman, Esq., was 
born at Rowsley in November, 1821; and when only a 
few months old lost his mother, who died in the following 
July. In 1835, when fourteen years of age, he lost his 
father, who died in June that year. In 1847 he married 
Sarah, daughter of William Parker, Esq., of Middleton ; 
and by her, who survives him, leaves issue one son and 
four daughters. His son, Thomas William Bateman, who 
will succeed him in his estates, was born in 1852, and is 
consequently only in the tenth year of his age.” 


Rev. Joseru Hunter, F.S.A.—The valuable manu- 
script coliections of this distinguished literary antiquary 
(ob. May 9, 1861), we are informed, will be offered by 
the family to the trustees of the British Museum. They 
consist of about fifty volumes in quarto, and a similar 
number of Note-Books, containing some curious biblio- 
graphical and topographical memoranda. The genea- 
logical portions relate for most part to Yorkshire. There 
are several volumes of Shaksperian adversaria, as well as 
biographical notices of our British Poets, entitled “ Cho- 
rus Vatum Anglicanorum,” evidently prepared for the 
press. The remainder consist of Church Notes; ex- 
tracts from the Diaries of Mr. Oliver Heywood of Halifax, 
and notices of other Nonconformist ministers. 


Not only the “Men of Kent,” but the antiquarian 
brotherhood of the United Kingdom, will, we are sure, be 
glad to learn that the Third Volume of the Archeologia 
Cantiana ; being Transactions of the Kent Archeological 
Society, is now in the course of delivery to its members. 
We can only this week give a list of its rich and varied 
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contents: The Landing-Place of Julius Cesar in Britaig 
— On the Connection between the Monasteries of K 
in the Saxon Period — On Anglo-Saxon Remains dig 
covered recently in various places in Kent — Catalogyg 
of the Library of the Priory of St. Andrew, Roch 
A.D. 1202—The Great Rebellion in Kent of 1381, illgg 
trated from the Public Records — Some Account of thg 
Church of St. Mary, Stone, near Dartford — The Colamm 
of Reculver Church — The late Rev. Thomas Streatfield, 
of Chart’s Edge — Sir Roger Twysden’s Journal — Mig 
cellanea —Pedes Finium — Inquisitiones post Mortem, & 
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